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CANDOR IN RATINGS (Continued) 


Aldous Huxley is said to have re- 
marked: “I peered into the future, 
and it won’t work.” This is what some 
of my friends have been telling me 
about our efforts to change Foreign 
Service attitudes about honest, candid 
Officer Evaluation Reports. But the 
time for writing them approaches, and 
we press on. 

When I last addressed this subject 
in February, the Senior Boards had 
not yet completed their work. Let me 
quote from Board I’s report: 

“The Board was struck with the de- 
cline in quality . . . of evaluation re- 
ports. .. . We did examine evaluation 
reports prepared by Class I officers, 
which were included in each of their 
files, and . . . at least three officers 
were given significantly higher or 
lower rank orders in Class I as a result 
of our examination of their perform- 
ance as rating officers. .. . Almost all 
reports are lacking in candor. Not 
only does this situation undercut the 
ability of the Selection Boards to 
carry out their tasks, but it could lead 
in time to a situation where the whole 
rating system would be rendered use- 
less which, in turn, would seriously 
compromise the promotion-by-merit 
of Foreign Service officers and the 
ability of the State Department to se- 
lect the best qualified officers to par- 
ticular positions of responsibility.” 

You might be interested to know 
that a year or so ago, the Civil Service 
Commission carried out a study to de- 
termine whether the continuance of a 
separate Foreign Service, outside the 
Civil Service, was justified. The De- 
partment put forward five arguments 
to justify our “continued statutory ex- 
ception” from the Civil Service sys- 
tem. The study found four of these 
justifications unconvincing. The only 
argument the Civil Service Commis- 
sion found persuasive was: 

“The system of ‘selection-out for 
failure of promotion or low ranking in 
class’ is cited by the Department as 
another basic difference between fea- 
tures of the Foreign Service and of the 
competitive service. The CSC agrees 
that this policy is one that very mark- 


edly distinguishes the Foreign Service 
from the competitive service (i.e., the 
Civil Service). The continuation of 
this policy warrants a separate per- 
sonnel system.” 

In other words, the continuance of 
the Foreign Service as an institution 
is justified, in the Civil Service Com- 
mission’s view, only by our mainte- 
nance of effective selection-out. That 
is a sobering thought. 

The observations of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission should not, of course, 
constitute our motivation for re- 
strengthening our evaluation system. 

Nor do we want candor principally 
for purposes of low ranking—which 
affects very few officers in any case. 
Far more important, the tendency to 
praise everyone undermines promo- 
tion-by-merit, assignment-according- 
to-talent-and-fit, and the officer’s op- 
portunity to recognize his weaknesses, 
to change and to grow. 

I continue to believe that the in- 
struments for achieving it must in- 
clude more effective means to bring 
responsibility back onto the shoulders 
of the rating officer for his perform- 
ance as a rater. 

In the past weeks we have been ex- 
perimenting with a device to rank- 
order raters on leniency. We took the 
Rater’s File of all Career Ministers 
and Class One FSOs and put their 
box-score ratings into the computer. 
If the rater checked the extreme right- 
hand box in the 15-box scale for some 
aspect of performance, the computer 
registered that as 1; the 14th box 
would be 2, etc. As you probably 
know, the Rater’s File goes back over 
approximately the past five years of 
the officer’s ratings on subordinates. 

One officer registered an overall 
average of 1.0 on his ratings of FSO 
subordinates. He had checked the ex- 
treme right-hand box on the seven 
rating scales on all twelve OERs in 
the file—to a total of 84 box scales 
marked at the rightermost box. The 
average of the 303 rating officers tab- 
ulated was about 3 over from the ex- 
treme end; the less lenient raters aver- 
aged 5 or 6 over. 


Of course CMs and Class I officers 
tend to have the best of the Service 
working for them—or at least we 
hope so. It is also true that the box 
scores are an imperfect reflection of 
the narrative, which is the most im- 
portant part of the OER. But we have 
read enough of the narratives pre- 
pared by the most lenient raters to 
conclude that narrative exaggeration 
tends to correlate with box-score ex- 
aggeration. 


The soft raters do not seem all to be 
the amiable, easy-going bosses. There 
is a more than proportional num- 
ber among them of hard-driving, dif- 
ficult and demanding bosses. Whether 
consciously or unwittingly, some offi- 
cers almost appear to be using their 
ratings as a trade-off. One can imag- 
ine them saying: “I may be hard to 
work for, and demand only the best. 
But if you can stand the gaff, I'll get 
you promoted.” The trouble is that 
this adds up to a manipulation of the 
system. Our responsibility to our col- 
leagues and the Service is to be fair 
in recording the real quality of a sub- 
ordinate’s work—not to dispense re- 
wards in order to buy office effective- 
ness and personal loyalty. 

I realize that the computer run on 
box ratings is an imperfect and un- 
sophisticated way of measuring raters’ 
practices. But it does help us get at 
the typical lament of the rater, who 
says: “Everybody inflates OERs. I 
don’t want to be alone in sinking the 
ship of the poor officers who work for 
me.” The computer run does enable 
us to go to the 10 or 15 percent most 
lenient and say: “You are not aver- 
age. Perhaps you have had only the 
cream of the Service working for you. 
But, whatever the reason, you are 
toward the end of the scale.” Perhaps 
it will induce some to think about it, 
and their obligations, not just to the 
officer who works for them, but to all 
his colleagues, and to the whole Serv- 
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SECRETARY KISSINGER ON— 
Foreign Aid, Arms Control, and 
Middle East Negotiations 


Following is a transcript of Secretary Kissinger’s press 
conference on April 26: 


SECRETARY KISSINGER: First of all, I’d like to intro- 
duce a new victim for your torments, Ambassador 
Anderson, who has taken over as spokesman for the 
Department, and whom I know you will treat with the 
gentleness, generosity, and warmth that is characteristic 
of the State Department press corps. 

I also want to take this opportunity to express my 
profound appreciation to George Vest, a fine man, dis- 
tinguished Foreign Service officer, and a good friend. 
I know he will do a distinguished job in his new position 
where I expect to work closely with him, and I also want 
to express my appreciation for what he did during a 
difficult period in his position as spokesman. 

Before I go to your questions, I would like to make 
some brief observations about the Foreign Assistance 
package which the President has submitted to the 
Congress. 

We have been, in the Administration, speaking in 
recent months in various international forums about the 
‘fact that we live in an interdependent world. We believe 
very strongly that the big issue of our time is whether the 
economic problems and the political problems are going 
to be solved with a cooperative attitude, or through a 
process of confrontation. 

If we believe this, as we do, then obviously programs 
of foreign assistance are not handouts. They are not do- 
good programs. But they are done on behalf of an inter- 
national order and on behalf of an approach to the 
solution of problems that is in all of our interests, and 
very much in the American interest. 

There are three parts, three essential parts to the 
program: development assistance, Middle East, and 
Indochina. 

With respect to development assistance, it is our pur- 
pose to give effect to the principles we have enunciated 
at the Energy Conference, at the Special Session of the 
General Assembly, and at the recent meeting of the 
Organization of American States in Atlanta. 

We believe that if we are to avoid the world being 
divided into confronting groups that the United States 
have the ability to give effect to its conviction that the 
improvement of conditions around the world—and the 
constructive use of resources, requires the joint effort of 
all nations. 

Our development assistance program has been deliber- 
ately shaped to take account of the priority areas that we 
have put before the Special Session of the General 
Assembly and before the Organization of American 
States, and we hope that during the year, we can further 
refine these programs. 

The portion dealing with the Middle East reflects one 
of the most difficult but also one of the most hopeful 
developments of the past year. It is an attempt to take 
account of the fact that for the first time in decades we 
can address the question of the peaceful evolution and 
the peaceful construction of the Middle East. It is the 
American contribution to creating incentives for all of 


the peoples in the area—to turn from war towards peace, 
and to change their priorities from conflict to construction. 

The progress that has been made in the disengagement 
between Egypt and Israel has permitted us to propose to 
the Congress an item for the reconstruction of the Canal 
Zone. And we have also requested a special fund for 
what we hope will be the contingencies that might arise 
if this process of peace continues, so that we can encour- 
age it and can contribute to it. 

And, finally, there is Indochina. We have a history in 
Indochina in which many American lives were lost and 
much American treasure was spent. We are now in a 
position where in that area, too, there are hopeful pros- 
pects of a transition from war to peace, and where all the 
efforts of recent years may hinge on sums that are rela- 
tively small in proportion to the total effort that has 
been made. 

We have told the Congress, and we will reiterate this 
in our testimony, that we will respond to their suggestion 
of putting before the Congress our expectations of the 
assistance that will be required over a period of time, 
with a clear indication that this assistance can be pro- 
gressively reduced if the level is adequate in any one year. 

Altogether, the burden that the American people are 
asked to bear is three-tenths of one percent of our national 
product. It is very small in proportion to the objective 
that we are attempting to achieve. The evolution of a 
peaceful world and an American role in the task of 
construction urgently awaits us. And therefore the Ad- 
ministration strongly urges the Congress to enact the 
program that we have proposed. This Department will 
be available for testimony and will give its full support 
to this program which it hopes to work out cooperatively 
with the appropriate committees and the entire member- 
ship of both Houses of the Congress. 

Now, I will take your questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, with regard to the Middle East, the 
Soviet Union, which is one of the cochairmen of the 
Geneva Peace Conference, has appeared somewhat criti- 
cal of the U.S. role in working on the disengagement 
between Israeli and Syrian forces—I refer particularly 
to the joint communique in Moscow last April 16th— 
with Syria—the Assad communique—and also they are 
reportedly urging continuing military assistance and ship- 
ping more military aid in there. I don’t know whether all 
of that is true, but it leads me to ask you the question 
as to whether the Soviet Union is helping you or hinder- 
ing you in your efforts? 

A. I did not interpret the Assad-Brezhnev communi- 
que as criticizing the disengagement effort: The Soviet 
Union has expressed, in view of its history of close asso- 
ciation with several of the Arab countries, an interest in 
participating at various stages of the negotiating process. 

The United States attitude is that, first, the basic 
framework of the negotiations—when we turn towards 
a peace settlement—will be the framework of the Geneva 
Conference, of which, of course, the Soviet Union is a 
cochairman. 

Secondly, that in the disengagement phase, we seek 
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“If we believe this, as we do, then obviously programs of 
foreign assistance are not handouts. They are not do-good 
programs. But they are done on behalf of an international order 
and on behalf of an approcch to the solution of problems that 
is in all our interests, and very much in the American interest.” 


no exclusive role for ourselves. We want to do whatever 
is desired by the parties, and what most contributes 
towards the objective of bringing about a separation of 
the forces. 

Thirdly, we are prepared to talk with the Soviet Union 
in various forums to take full account of Soviet views, 
and this is the reason why I am meeting with Foreign 
Minister Gromyko in Geneva on Monday. 

Fourth, in the particular negotiations on disengage- 
ment with Syria, the Soviet role has not been unhelpful, 
and I am hopeful that as we embark on our negotiation 
that the Soviet Union will play a constructive role in 
bringing about the separation of forces which is in the 
interest of all of the countries concerned. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, $250 million is set out in the aid 
program for Egypt. What commitments has Egypt given 
us—and in a hundred million dollar contingency fund? 
Is there anything there for Syria if they go along with 
disengagement with the Israelis? 

A. The $250 million that have been requested for 
Egypt represents the assessment of this Administration 
that Egypt is sincerely attempting to bring about a con- 
structive and peaceful solution to the problems of the 
Middle East. We believe also that the reconstruction of 
the Canal Zone is in the common interest of all of the 
countries in the Middle East. And indeed, it was one of 
the concerns frequently expressed during the disengage- 
ment negotiations by the Israelis, who told us then that 
they would consider the reconstruction of the Canal Zone 
an indication of a long-term intent to move forward on 
the basis of negotiations. 

So we strongly urge the $250 million for Egypt in 
order to continue the process that has been started. 

With respect to the $100 million for contingencies, 
there have been no discussions with Syria about a similar 
program. However, if there is an agreement on the 
separation of forces betwen Syria and Israel, it is not 
impossible that a similar discussion might take place. 
And we wanted to be in a position to make our con- 
tribution if that arises. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you have consulted with some 
Members of Congress about the problems of conducting 
foreign policy in the light of the Watergate proceedings. 
And one Senator quoted you as saying it would be 
impossible to conduct foreign policy effectively if the 
House votes impeachment, and your only reported com- 
ment was “Nonsense.” Yet, the issue is a real one, and 
I would like to have on the record your estimate of how 
the conduct of foreign policy is affected by the President's 
present position and whether there is any perceptible 
case of a foreign power exploiting what it may regard 
as a crisis of leadership in the U.S. 

A. Ihave not discussed with Members of Congress the 
conduct of foreign policy under conditions of impeach- 
ment. The conversation you refer to took place on a trip 
back from Panama, was entirely social in character, and 
was described by the Senator who reported it as not hav- 
ing given the full flavor of what actually took place. 
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I have said on the record that the problem of authority 
is always essential to the conduct of foreign policy and, 
therefore, over a period of time it is bound to affect the 
conduct or the ability to conduct foreign policy. 

With respect to your major question, whether I have 
noticed up to now any area in which the conduct of our 
foreign policy has been affected by the Watergate dis- 
cussion, I have not noticed this. I have not noticed that 
proposals have been made that seem exorbitant and, 
therefore, perhaps triggered by our domestic difficulties. 
And we are conducting our foreign policy on the basis, 
as I have said before, of the national interest—not geared 
to any deadlines, and not geared to the present domestic 
difficulties. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is there not a risk, however, that 
in a period of very intensive foreign travel, which we 
seem to be embarking on right now, as well as summitry 
over the next couple of months, coinciding with the 
impeachment process, that the President might be per- 
ceived to be in a somewhat weakened position by foreign 
leaders and, therefore, this is not really the time for such 
active summitry and travel? 

A. The solution of many of the current international 
problems cannot be geared to our domestic timetable. 
Any agreement that is made with any country will, of 
course, have to stand the test of public debate and, where 
appropriate, of Congressional scrutiny. 

It will also have to stand the test of the fact that any 
President in any Administration lives in history a lot 
longer than he lives in headlines, which imposes a sense 
of responsibility. And we will submit any agreements 
that may be made and any discussions that take place to 
the fullest public scrutiny. 

The measures that are being negotiated have all been 
under negotiation for a long time, many of them ante- 
dating the present domestic problems. Many of them 
have their own time urgency in the Middle East and also 
in the evolution of technology with respect to strategic 
weapons. And we will conduct our foreign policy, as I 
have said before, on the basis of our responsibility to 
preserve the peace and to build as lasting a structure of 
peace as it is in our power to do. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to follow that up, if I may, sir, 
could you discuss more specifically the particular heads 
of government conferences which might take place over 
this period? There does seem to be an accelerated sched- 
ule of possibilities for a series of high-level meetings 
during the summer. 

A. May I express my gratification at the end of the 
strike of the Washington Post. 


Q. We ended it— 
A. If I had had a vote, I might have extended it 
forty-eight more hours. (Laughter) 


Q. We ended it in order to cover your trip. 
A. I am not aware of any accelerated schedule of 
Presidential trips. The meetings with foreign heads of 
—continued on page 28 





KINSHASA—General Lundula, Chancellor of the National 
Orders, presents the Order of the Leopard, the highest 
decoration Zaire awards to non-Zairans, to departing Am- 
bassador Sheldon Vance. The presentation took place prior 
to the Ambassador's return to Washington where he was 
sworn in as Senior Adviser to the Secretary and Coordinator 
for International Narcotics Matters. 


BUENOS AIRES—Mrs. Robert C. Hill, wife of the U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Argentina, is greeted by Buenos Aires school chil- 


dren at a special free performance of the U.S. Holiday on 
Ice show given under the auspices of the U.S. Embassy. 


rie? 


* 
TEL AVIV—Ambassador Kenneth B. Keating found himself engulfed by youngsters and questions about the United States 
during a visit in February to Mosad Aliyah, a school in nearby Petach Tikva which is supported by private contributions from 
Americans. The delayed visit, carried out between trips of Secretary Kissinger to the area, fulfilled a promise made by the 
Ambassador shortly after his arrival to see the school's facilities. 
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President Asks for 


$5.18 Billion for 
Foreign Assistance 


On April 24, President Richard Nixon sent the follow- 
ing message to the Congress: 


For more than twenty five years, America has gener- 
ously provided foreign assistance to other nations, helping 
them to develop their economies, to meet the humani- 
tarian needs of their people and to provide for their own 
defense. 

During this era foreign aid has become an indispens- 
able element of our foreign policy. Without it, America 
would risk isolating herself from responsible involvement 
in an international community upon which the survival 
of our own economic, social and political institutions 
rests. With the continuation of a healthy foreign aid 
program, this Nation can continue to lead world progress 
toward building a lasting structure of peace. 

Now that we have ended the longest war in our history 
and no American troops are serving in combat for the 
first time in more than a decade, there is a temptation to 
turn inward, _—e our aid programs and the criti- 
cal needs facing many of our friends in the process. 

We must not succumb to that temptation. If we lay 
down the burden now, we will foreclose the peaceful 
development of many of the nations of the world and 
leave them at the mercy of powerful forces, both eco- 
nomic and political. Moreover, we will deny ourselves 
one of the most useful tools we have for helping to shape 
peaceful relationships in the most turbulent areas of the 
world. 

Many of the nations which were once dependent upon 
our direct assistance for their survival are now managin 
their own economic and defense needs without our aid. 
Those nations which still need our aid will not need it 
indefinitely. We expect those nations we help to help 
themselves. We have made it clear that we do not intend 
to be the world’s policeman, that our aid is not a substi- 
tute for their self-reliance, and that we do not intend to 
do for others what they should be expected to do for 
themselves. 

But as long as there are governments which seek to 
change the frontiers and institutions of other nations by 
force, the possibility of international conflict will continue 
to exist. And as long as millions of people lack food, 
housing, and jobs, starvation, social unrest and economic 
turmoil will threaten our common future. 

Our long-range goal is to create an international en- 
vironment in which tolerance and negotiation can replace 
aggression and subversion as preferred methods of set- 
tling international disputes. While this goal is not as 
distant as it once was, present circumstances do not now 
permit reduction in foreign assistance. We must not only 
maintain our efforts, but also make special efforts in two 
— areas of the world—the Middle East and Indo- 
china. 

In the Middle East, we have an opportunity to achieve 
a significant breakthrough for world peace. Increased 
foreign aid will be a vital complement to our diplomacy 
in maintaining the momentum toward a negotiated settle- 
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ment which will serve the interests of both Israel and the 
Arab nations. 

In Indochina our assistance is no less critical. South 
Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos are trying to make the 
difficult transition from war to peace. Their ability to 
meet their defense needs while laying the foundations 
for self-sustaining social and economic progress requires 
continued and substantial amounts of American aid. 

To meet these continuing and special needs, I am 
proposing to the Congress a total foreign aid budget of 
$5.18 billion for fiscal year 1975. In my judgment, these 
amounts represent the minimum which the United States 
can prudently afford to invest if we are to maintain the 
present degree of international equilibrium and advance 
our efforts to construct a durable peace with prosperity. 


Toward Peace in the Middle East 


The hope for a lasting solution to the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute is stronger today than at any time in the previous 
quarter century. American diplomatic initiatives have 
helped create the conditions necessary for an end to 
conflict and violence. While our diplomatic efforts must 
and will continue, there is already much that can be done 
to supplement and consolidate what has been achieved so 
far. I am therefore requesting a Special Assistance pro- 
gram for the Middle East, and have asked the Congress 
to provide the following: 


—For Israel: $50 million in security supporting 
assistance and $300 million in military credit 
sales. Israel’s continued ability to defend herself 
reduces the prospect of new conflict in the Middle 
East, and we must continue to assist her in main- 
taining that ability. 

—For Egypt: $250 million in supporting assistance. 
These funds would be used for the tasks which 
come with peace: clearing the Suez Canal, repair- 
ing the damage in adjacent areas, and restoring 
Egyptian trade. 

—For Jordan: $100 million in military assistance 
grants, $77.5 million in security supporting as- 
sistance, and $30 million in military credit sales. 
Jordan has been a moderating force in the Arab 
world and these funds will enable her to maintain 
a position of moderation and independence which 
will be crucial to a permanent settlement in the 
area. 

—For a Special Requirements Fund: $100 million. 
This fund will be used for new needs that may 
arise as the outlines of a peaceful settlement take 
shape, including provision for peacekeeping 
forces, refugee aid or settlement, and development 
projects. 

All of this aid will contribute to the confidence these 
nations must have in the United States and in their own 
security if they are to have the base from which to nego- 
tiate a lasting settlement. It will strengthen moderate 
forces in an area where only moderation can form the 
basis for a settlement acceptable to all. 


Toward Reconstruction of Indochina 


Another area of acute and continuing concern to this 
Government is Southeast Asia. Our aid in Indochina is 
no less crucial than our aid in the Middle East in achiev- 
ing a peaceful outcome which protects our interests and 
reflects our past involvement in these two areas. I am 
asking the Congress to authorize the appropriation of 





$939.8 million to assist South Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos in their efforts to shift their economies from war to 
peace and to accelerate the reconstitution of their socie- 
ties. 

We have already invested heavily in these countries. 
Progress has been significant, and we are nearing success 
in our efforts to assist them in becoming self-sufficient. 
Although our total request is higher than last year, the 
budget I am proposing is actually austere. We must 
recognize that a modest increase in economic assistance 
now will permit the development of viable, self-support- 
ing economies with lower requirements for assistance 
within a few years. 

The South Vietnamese face an unusually difficult task 
in reconstructing their economy and caring for their 
war-torn population even as the effort to end hostilities 
goes forward. Progress in reconstruction, economic de- 
velopment and humanitarian programs, which offer the 
hope of a better life for the people there, should make it 
clear that a peaceful settlement of political disputes is 
in the interest of all. 

This year and next the South Vietnamese face several 
related challenges which make increased U.S. economic 
assistance essential: 

—They must resettle more than a million refugees and 
displaced persons. 

—They must provide the investments needed to create 
productive jobs for the several hundred thousand who 
have lost jobs with the withdrawal of U.S. forces. 

—They must meet the much higher costs of such 
essential imports as fertilizer and other critical resources 
caused by worldwide inflation. 

—They must provide for the orphans, the disabled, 
and for widows who can never recover their wartime 
losses. 

—They must continue to support the military forces 
needed to preserve movement toward peace so long as 
hostile forces continue to be deployed within South Viet- 
nam and supported from outside. 

The South Vietnamese have made laudable efforts to 
solve their own problems. They have increased their 
taxes—a 40 percent increase in real terms in 1973. They 
have expanded their exports, which were virtually elimi- 
nated by the war—doubling exports in 1972 and again 
in 1973. They have sharply reduced the consumption of 
imported goods, including a notable reduction in petro- 
leum. But after more than a decade of war, they cannot 
reconstruct their economy and their society alone. In- 
creased U.S. assistance is needed now to support the 
increasing efforts of the Vietnamese to achieve peace and 
self-sufficiency as soon as possible. 

In Laos, a peaceful political solution to the conflict 
is in motion and the people there can finally look forward 
to a secure and stable environment. The problems of 
resettling refugees and establishing a viable economy, 
however, will provide a major test of the Laotian govern- 
ment’s ability to work in the interests of all. Our con- 
tinued assistance is essential to permit this underdevel- 
oped, land-locked country to reconstruct its economy 
after so many years of war. 

Continued U.S. assistance is also essential to alleviate 
the hardships facing the Cambodian people, many of 
them refugees with little opportunity to support them- 
selves until hostilities subside. 

The investment I am now seeking—an investment to 
sustain the peace, to overcome the human suffering re- 
sulting from the war, and to give the people of Indochina 
a chance to stand on their own feet—is small in compari- 
son with what we have committed over the years in 


Indochina. But the potential return on this investment is 
large in enhancing the prospect of peace both in Indo- 
china and around the world. 


Development Assistance 


U.S. assistance programs—both bilateral and multi- 
lateral—have made a very substantial contribution to the 
economic growth of the developing nations over the past 
decade. 

In spite of encouraging progress, it is estimated that 
40 percent of the total population in all the developing 
countries still remain trapped in conditions of poverty 
beyond the reach of the market economy. These people 
continue to exist below minimal levels of nutrition, liter- 
acy, and health. 

It is clear that in the modern world, peace and poverty 
cannot easily endure side by side. In the long term, we 
must have peace without privation, or we may not have 
a durable peace at all. All that we have worked, and 
fought, and sacrificed to achieve will be in jeopardy as 
long as hunger, illiteracy, disease, and poverty are the 
permanent condition of 40 percent of the populace in 
developing nations of the world. But the progress which 
we have been able to help bring about thus far demon- 
strates that this need not be a permanent condition. Our 
developmental assistance continues to be needed to 
maintain and expand this record of progress. 

To provide this needed assistance I am asking the 
Congress to authorize for fiscal year 1975 the appropria- 
tion of $255.3 million for functional development assist- 
ance programs in addition to the $618 million already 
authorized by last year’s Foreign Assistance Act. 

These additional funds will permit the Agency for 
International Development to assist developing nations 
in increasing food production. The widespread hardship 
caused by recent pressures on world food supplies calls 
for greater efforts by all to raise agricultural productivity. 
Population growth combined with recent crop failures in 
many parts of the world have led to the lowest grain ‘stock 
levels in many years as well as high prices. In some cases, 
famine is threatening entire populations, and the world 
shortage of food makes it difficult to provide the assist- 
ance needed to avert tragedy. But food aid alone does 
not provide a solution. Developing nations must increase 
their own agricultural productivity, and almost 60 per- 
cent of AID’s development assistance programs will be 
aimed at achieving this goal. 

We will continue to reorient our development assist- 
ance programs, as jointly endorsed by the Congress and 
the Administration, to concentrate more directly on acute 
human problems in poor countries. AID will thus focus 
on providing family planning and basic health services, 
strengthening education and other human resource pro- 
grams, increasing food production, and improving nutri- 
tion. 

A strong bilateral U.S. foreign aid program can be 
fully effective, however, only if it is complemented by 
continued, active multilateral assistance efforts. Pending 
before the Congress is legislation to authorize United 
States contributions of $1.5 billion to the International 
Development Association (IDA). Appropriations for 
those contributions will be spread over a number of years 
beginning in 1976. 

The International Development Association has a 14- 
year history of excellence in providing development loans 
to the poorest nations. We have negotiated a reduction in 
the United States’ share of the total contributions to IDA 
from 40 percent to 33 percent, thereby shifting additional 
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responsibility for international lending to other nations. 
It is inconceivable that the United States should abandon 
such a successful international activity, and I urge the 
House of Representatives to reconsider its recent vote 
denying the IDA authorization. Such a step would con- 
stitute a false economy in violation of the very principles 
toward which we would hope to move in providing for- 
eign development assistance. 

Also pending is legislation to authorize contributions 
of $362 million for the ordinary capital and $50 million 
for the special resources of the Asian Development Bank 
(ADB). The performance of the IDA is being matched 
today by the newer Asian Development Bank. The Afri- 
can Development Fund of the African Development 
Bank has excellent prospects of playing an increasingly 
critical role in a continent whose need has been most 
recently highlighted by severe drought. 

It is imperative that these authorizations as well as 
those for our bilateral programs be enacted. It is equally 
imperative that appropriations be enacted in the full 
amount necessary to fulfill our responsibilities in these 
institutions and in the Inter-American Development 
Bank, for which authorizing legislation has been enacted. 

The United States is currently engaged in negotiations 
relating to international monetary and trade reform. It 
should be recognized that less developed nations will 
play an important role in the success of these important 
initiatives. These nations will look to the United States 
to continue our leadership in the development assistance 
field as well as in trade and monetary reform. 


Security Assistance 


The security of our allies and of nations friendly to 
us is an essential consideration in the foreign and national 
security policies of the United States. Not all are capable 
of providing for their security, and our assistance enables 
those countries to assume primary responsibility for their 
own defense. It gives them the confidence to negotiate 
with potential adversaries from a position of strength and 
to resist subversion and intimidation. The effectiveness 
and wisdom of these policies is being proven today in the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia. 

There can be no real peace in the world so long as 
some governments believe that they can successfully ob- 
tain by force or threat of force what they cannot obtain 
by peaceful competition or negotiation. Our security 
assistance programs reduce the likelihood that such cal- 
culations will be made and thereby increase the incen- 
tives to resolve international disputes by peaceful means. 

Just as security assistance can ease the impact of large 
and unexpected defense burdens on the economies of 
friendly nations, it can also strengthen their economies 
and thereby allow a greater use of military sales credits 
as opposed to grants. We need a flexible military credit 
sales program to encourage and facilitate the self-reliance 
of friendly states and to help gradually reduce the cost to 
the United States of providing security assistance. 

I am asking the Congress to authorize the appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1975 of $985 million for grant mili- 
tary assistance, $555 million for foreign military sales 
credits to finance an $872.5 million program, and $385.5 
million for security supporting assistance. 


Conclusion 


The United States has only recently emerged from 
more than a decade of direct involvement in a long, 
bitter, and costly war. It is not remarkable that we should 
see a strong sentiment in the land for giving up the diffi- 
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ALEXANDRIA—John G. Korman, Acting Deputy 
Chief of Mission, Cairo, and local employee Mohamed 
Suleiman Aly raise the flag over the reopened U.S. Con- 
sulate General here on April 1. The Consulate General 
is occupying temporary quarters pending restoration of 
the former building damaged in the aftermath of the 
Arab-Israeli war in June 1967. Robert W. Chase was 
scheduled to arrive in mid-May to assume charge of the 
post. 


cult duties of world leadership. But temporary sentiment 
must not obscure the long-range interest of our Nation. 

The percentage of America’s gross national product 
dedicated to foreign assistance is small. It is less, indeed, 
than that of some other nations. But it is a wise invest- 
ment, undertaken with bipartisan support in the interest 
of our own Nation, in the interests of our historical role 
as a generous and courageous defender of freedom and 
human rights, and in the interests of world peace. 

With our assistance, other nations have reached a point 
where they can share this burden. But we have not yet 
reached the point where we can safely lay it down. 

The amounts I am requesting for fiscal year 1975 are 
the minimum essential to support the responsible and 
constructive American role of international leadership 
and cooperation, a role which it is in our national interest 
to continue and strengthen. 





Meeting of the Western Hemisphere Foreign Ministers 
Washington, April 18, 1974 


COMMUNIQUE 


1. Accepting the invitation of the 
United States Secretary of State, the 
Foreign Ministers of Latin America 
met April 17-18 in Washington to 
resume the dialogue begun at the 
Conference of Tlatelolco in Mexico 
eight weeks ago. Attending this meet- 
ing were the Foreign Ministers of 
Argentina, the Bahamas, Barbados, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guyana, Haiti, 
Honduras, Jamaica, Mexico, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, 
Trinidad and Tobago, the United 


States of America, Uruguay and 
Venezuela, and the representative of 
the Foreign Minister of Guatemala. 


2. The meeting of Foreign Minis- 
ters continued in the atmosphere of 
cordiality and openness which char- 
acterized the Conference of Tlatelolco. 
The Foreign Ministers reiterated their 
conviction that these meetings con- 
tribute to greater inter-American co- 
operation and solidarity. The topics 
discussed were: Structure of Inter- 
national Trade and the Monetary 
System; Cooperation for Develop- 


ment; Transnational Enterprises; 
Solution of the Question of the 
Panama Canal; Coercive Measures of 
an Economic Nature; and Transfers 
of Technology. 


3. The Foreign Ministers of the 
Latin American countries presented 
their views and positions on the 
several topics covered by the agenda. 
The Secretary of State of the United 
States responded, stating United States 
policy on the respective subjects and 
expressing the intention and desire 
of the United States to cooperate 
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WELCOME—Secretary Kissinger 
greets the Foreign Ministers at a 
reception in the Adams Room. 


effectively in the integral development 
of the Latin American countries. 


4. On the subject of trade, the 
Foreign Ministers of Latin America 
attached special importance to the 
standstill commitment made by the 
United States in Caracas in February 
1970 and reaffirmed by Secretary 
Kissinger in Tlatelolco, and to the 
urgency of eliminating restrictions on 
access to the United States market 
for products of special interest to 
Latin America. They stressed that, 
in order to improve trade relations 
and promote new flows of trade from 
Latin America to the United States, 
as a minimum, no new import re- 
strictions should be applied and exist- 
ing import restrictions should not be 
expanded. 


5. The Secretary of State recog- 
nized the importance of the United 
States market for the economies of 
Latin America. In the new spirit 
growing out of the Conference of 
Tlatelolco, he expressed his support 
of Latin America’s aspirations in the 
trade field. In particular, he stressed 
the intention of his Government to 
refrain to the extent possible from 
establishing new trade restrictions. He 
reiterated the interest of his Govern- 
ment in achieving enactment of the 
proposed Trade Reform Act which 
would authorize generalized prefer- 
ences, including in them the products 
of interest to Latin America, and in 
further liberalizing the access of Latin 
American products to the United 
States market. Similarly, he reaffirmed 
the commitments of his Government 
under resolution REM 1/70, and 
especially stated his agreement to hold 
consultations with Latin America on 
the inclusion in the GSP of products 
of special interest for the area before 
making final decisions. Secretary 
Kissinger also expressed his Govern- 
ment’s intention to support the effec- 
tive participation of Latin America 
in reform of the international mone- 
tary system. 


6. The Secretary of State of the 
United States considered favorably 
the views held by Latin America in 
the matter of Miultilateral Trade 
Negotiations as regards nonreciproc- 
ity, differentiated and most favored 
treatment of the Generalized System 
of Preferences toward the developing 
countries and indicated his agreement 
to hold consultations with a view to 
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the harmonization of positions on this 
subject. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Latin 
American countries noted with satis- 
faction the fact that the Special Rep- 
resentative of the President of the 
United States for Trade Negotiations 
is initiating extensive bilateral con- 
sultations with the countries of Latin 
America to promote the achievement 
of these objectives. 


7. The Foreign Ministers empha- 
sized the importance of hemispheric 
cooperation in the field of economic 
development and the establishment of 
an international system of collective 
economic security for development. 
They stressed the importance of in- 
creasing the volume of real resource 
transfers to Latin America. The 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs recognize 
the importance of the policy of ex- 
port diversification for the developing 
countries of the region and believe 
that this policy should be supported 
as an essential aspect of the progress 
of Latin America. 


8. The Foreign Ministers stressed 
the need to provide preferential atten- 
tion to the less developed countries 
of the region, especially the land- 
locked countries and those of insuffi- 
cient internal market. They expressed 
their conviction concerning the im- 
portance of concessionary loans for 
the financing of enterprises and proj- 
ects that are fundamental to the 
economic and social development 
process in those countries. They 
furthermore agreed on the usefulness 
of multilateral financial mechanisms 
to provide help in cases of emergency 
with which they are unable to cope 
by themselves. 


9. The Foreign Ministers discussed 
the problem of economic coercion 
and the desirability of their elimina- 
tion from relations among the coun- 
tries of the Americas which would 
contribute in a positive manner to a 
more authentic spirit of cooperation. 
The Foreign Ministers of Latin 
America also expressed concern over 
proposals that would tend to restrict 
the access of products of developing 
countries to the United States market. 


10. The Foreign Ministers of Latin 
America reiterated in its entirety the 
Declaration adopted in Bogota at the 
“Conference of Chancellors of Latin 
America for Continental Coopera- 
tion” as regards the solution of the 
Panama Canal question and re- 
affirmed it without change during the 
course of the new dialogue begun at 
the Conference of Tlatelolco. 


The Foreign Ministers reiterated 
their confidence that the bilateral 
negotiations presently in progress be- 
tween the governments of Panama 
and the United States would continue 
in a positive tone and conclude as 
soon as possible with satisfactory re- 
sults in conformity with the spirit of 
the new dialogue. 


11. The Foreign Ministers decided 
to establish a Working Group, con- 
sisting of governmental representa- 
tives from all of the participating 
states, with the mandate to prepare 
for submission to the consideration 
of the next meeting, a document that 
would contain principles to be appli- 
cable to transnational enterprises. The 
Working Group will meet at least 
two months prior to the date on 
which the Conference of Buenos 
Aires will convene. In the preparation 
of the document, the Working Group 
should bear in mind the Report that 
the United Nations Organization has 
prepared on the subject, as well as 
those that are emanating from other 
international forums. 


12. The Foreign Ministers, recog- 
nizing the importance of technology 
in social and economic development, 
agreed to convene a Working Group 
of Governmental representatives to 
study the possibility of creating a 
Committee on Science and the Trans- 
fer of Technology, that would have 
as its objective matching scientific 
capability with practical needs, and 
overcoming obstacles to the flow and 
use of technology in the industrializa- 
tion process. For this purpose, and 
at the earliest possible moment, the 
members of that Working Group will 
be designated and requested to sub- 
mit their report within a period of 
not more than six months. Without 
prejudice to the foregoing, the United 
States and Latin America will con- 
tinue supporting and encouraging the 
OAS Inter-American Committee on 
Science and Technology. Their efforts 
must be coordinated in order to avoid 
duplication of programs. 


13. In approving this communique, 
the Foreign Ministers reaffirmed the 
value and promise of the new dia- 
logue in inter-American relations. 
They believe that their meeting just 
concluded in Washington has given 
additional impulse to achievement of 
progress on matters of common 
concern. 


14. The Foreign Ministers agreed 
to meet again in Buenos Aires in 
March 1975. 





“In the 19th century, the United States de- 
clared what those outside the Hemisphere should 
not do within it. In the 1930's the United States 
proclaimed what we would no longer do within 
it—the policy of the Good Neighbor. In 1974 in 
Mexico City, in Washington, and now in Atlanta 
we of the Americas jointly proclaim our coopera- 
tive actions—" 


... Fhe Policy of the 


Good Partner... 


Address by Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger, 
delivered before the General Assembly of the Organi- 
zation of American States, Atlanta, Ga., April 20. 


As this General Assembly of the Organization of 
American States convenes, a special session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations is underway in 
New York. 

This is more than a coincidence. In this continent, as 
in the world, our nations face, together, a broad agenda 
of interdependence. Instantaneous communications, 
global economics, and weapons of vast destructiveness 
have thrust mankind into a proximity which transforms 
world community from a slogan into a necessity. Our 
problems are unprecedented, in type and scale. But our 
purpose is age-old: to realize man’s eternal aspiration 
for a life of peace, well-being, dignity and justice. 

The challenge before the Americas is to define our 
place in this global quest. What should be this Hemi- 
sphere’s purposes in the modern world? How can the 
distinctive and special bonds that have united us, and 
that are reflected in this Organization, foster cooperation 
among the nations assembled here and among all of the 
nations of the world? 

Montaigne once wrote: 

“The archer must first know what he is aiming at and 
then set his hand, his bow, his strength, his arrow and 
his movements for that goal. Our plans go astray because 
they have no direction.” 
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The Americas have identified their target: to make our 
mutual dependence define a program for effective coop- 
eration. 

We have come a long way together in the past six 
months. 

When we began our dialogue in New York last 
October, many feared that we might repeat the familiar 
cycle of new slogans followed by renewed neglect. We 
asked of each other: Could we make our diversity a 
source of strength, drawing on the richness of our 
material and spiritual heritage? Could we define together 
a concrete and realistic role for the United States to 
support the development efforts of our Latin American 
neighbors? Could the nations of the Hemisphere fashion 
a vision of the world as it is so that we could move 
together towards the achievement of common goals while 
retaining individual dignity and uniqueness? 

In Bogota last November, the nations of Latin America 
took the initiative in providing an answer and proposed 
an agenda for action. In Mexico City in February, we 
came together again and launched a new process of 
collaboration based on this agenda and inspired by a new 
attitude—the spirit of Tlatelolco. This week in Washing- 
ton, we reaffirmed our mutual commitment and moved 
toward concrete achievements. 

What is the spirit of Tlatelolco that has given such 
impetus to our current efforts? 

On one level, it is the enduring recognition that our 
nations are joined by unique and special bonds—of 
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Secretary Kissinger addresses the inaugural session of 
the General Assembly of the OAS in Atlanta. Seated 
beside him, in the State Capitol building, from left, are 
Georgia Governor Jimmy Carter, Secretary General 
Galo Plaza and Assistant Secretary General Dr. M. 
Rafael Urquia. In the background is John W. Ford, 
Deputy U.S. Representative to the OAS. 


geography, tradition, self-interest and common values. 
For all our differences, the nations of the Americas share 
a common origin, a history of mutual support and a 
common devotion to national independence, social 
progress and human dignity. For centuries we have seen 
ourselves as a beacon to the world, offering mankind 
the hope of leaving behind its eternal tragedies and 
achieving its enduring dreams. For decades we have 
been linked in an Inter-American System that has been 
a vehicle for joint action. 

But on a deeper level, the spirit of Tlatelolco defines 
something new and vital, of importance not only in the 
Hemisphere but across the oceans. For most of our 
shared history the United States alone determined the 
pattern and set the pace of our cooperation. We were 
often tempted to do for others what we thought was best 
for them. 

That attitude no longer shapes our relationships. 

We in the United States have come to recognize that 
a revolution has taken place in Latin America. Indus- 
trialization and modern communications have transformed 
economic and social life. A new generation is molding 
strengthened institutions. A sense of regional and na- 
tional identity has acquired new force. The commitment 
to modernization has become fundamental. Brazil’s gross 
national product approaches that of Japan less than two 
decades ago. The countries of the Andean Group have 
begun a major collaborative effort to hasten develop- 
ment. Argentina and Mexico are industrializing rapidly. 
And the newly independent countries of the English- 
speaking Caribbean have brought different perspectives 
and traditions, a fresh vitality, and, if I may say so, a 
new charm to hemispheric relations. 

The United States, too, has changed enormously in 
the last decade. We have learned that peace cannot be 
achieved by our efforts alone, and that development is 
far more than simply an economic problem. Through 
years of anguish and trial we have found that the United 
States cannot remake the world, and that neither peace 
nor development is achievable unless it engages the effort 
and the commitment of other nations. 

This is why our new dialogue is not a concession by 
the United States, but a necessity for us all. We convene 
as equals, on the basis of mutual respect—each recog- 
nizing that our special relationship can be preserved 
only if we transform it to meet the new conditions of 
our time and the new aspirations of our peoples. 

In the 19th century, the United States declared what 
those outside the Hemisphere should not do within it. 
In the 1930’s the United States proclaimed what we 
would no longer do within it—the policy of the Good 
Neighbor. In 1974 in Mexico City, in Washington, and 
now in Atlanta we of the Americas jointly proclaim our 
cooperative actions—the policy of the Good Partner. 

Our new dialogue has already been marked by sub- 
stantial progress. 

—We have committed ourselves to a cooperative de- 
velopment effort, and to the creation of a system of 
collective economic security. 
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—We have agreed to devote special attention to the 
needs of the poorest countries of the Hemisphere. 

—We have agreed to consult in order to develop 
common positions, so far as possible, in major inter- 
national negotiations, especially on economic issues. 

—We have established a working group to develop 
principles for the conduct of transnational enterprises. 

—We have set up a Working Group on Science and 
the Transfer of Technology to strengthen our coopera- 
tion in the process of industrialization. 

—We have decided on multilateral financial institu- 
tions to deal with those natural disasters and economic 
crises that our countries cannot deal with alone. 

—Above all, we agreed in the Declaration of Tlate- 
loco that “interdependence has become a physical and 
moral imperative, and that a new, vigorous spirit of 
Inter-American solidarity is therefore essential.” 

For its part, the United States knows that if the 
answers to the great dialogue between the developed 
and the developing countries cannot be found in the 
Western Hemisphere they may not be found at all. We 
seek a Hemisphere lifted by progress, not torn by divi- 
sions. We are committed to shaping our action to accel- 
erate Latin America’s efforts to fulfill the aspirations of 
its peoples. We will do our utmost to expand Latin 
American access to United States markets, to maintain 
our assistance levels, and to consult political and eco- 
nomic issues of common concern. We have moved to 
resolve old disputes with Peru, Panama, and Mexico that 
have blocked progress along our common road. 

Together we must now ask ourselves: What are our 
ultimate goals? We in the Americas have always believed 
that our efforts and our achievements had relevance 
beyond our shores. Thus it is clear that our special 
relationship cannot mean the formation of an exclusive 
bloc. The world has already seen enough of pressure 
groups, exclusive spheres and discriminatory arrange- 
ments. 


A bloc implies a rigidity that would deny our different 
perspectives and constrain our reach in different direc- 
tions. Some of us have global responsibilities, some of 
us feel affinities with the third world; developing ties 
with many regions attract us all. We seek not a common 
front against others, but rather a common effort with 
others toward the global cooperation which is dictated 
by political and economic realities. 


A healthy special relationship is not a bloc. Working 
together the Western Hemisphere can lead the world 
toward solutions to those basic problems of the con- 
temporary period that are now being discussed in New 
York. Rejecting autarky, respecting diversity, but in a 
spirit of solidarity—we in the Americas can both pro- 
mote our common objectives and strengthen the fabric 
of global cooperation. 


The Inter-American Agenda 


In this context of our wider purposes, let me outline 
for your consideration some principles and tasks to guide 
our common efforts. 

Inter-American solidarity must be rooted in a free 
association of independent peoples. The spirit of dialogue 
—of give and take—that has so enriched our meetings 
in Mexico and Washington must be perpetuated. For its 
part, the United States pledges that it will not seek to 
impose its political preferences, and that it will not inter- 
vene in the domestic affairs of its Western Hemisphere 
neighbors. 


—continued on page 34 
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MAJOR APPOINTMENTS 


President Nixon Nominates New 
Ambassadors to Seven Countries 


President Nixon has announced his 
intention to nominate new U.S. Am- 
bassadors to the State of Bahrain, 
Sultanate of Oman, Zaire, Cyprus, 
Costa Rica, the United Arab Emirates 
and Qatar. All the nominations re- 
quire confirmation by the Senate. 

Six of the seven are Foreign Service 
Officers. Nominated were: 

—Joseph W. Twinam to the State 
of Bahrain. Mr. Twinam is presently 
Deputy in the NEA Assignments 
Branch of the Foreign Service Coun- 
seling and Assignments Division. 

—William D. Wolle to the Sul- 
tanate of Oman. Mr. Wolle is Com- 
mercial Officer at Nairobi. 

—Deane R. Hinton to the Re- 
public of Zaire. Mr. Hinton has been 
on detail to the White House as 
Deputy Executive Director of the 
Council on International Economic 
Policy since 1971. 

—Rodger P. Davies to Cyprus. Mr. 
Davies is Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs. 


—Stanton D. Anderson to Costa 
Rica. Mr. Anderson is Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


—Michael E. Sterner to the 
United Arab Emirates. Mr. Sterner 
is Country Director of the Office of 
United Arab Republic in the Bureau 
of Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
fairs. 

—Robert P. Paganelli to the State 
of Qatar. Mr. Paganelli has been serv- 
ing as Political Officer at Rome since 
January 1971. 


Mr. TwINAM, the Ambassador-desig- 
nate to Bahrain, served as Acting 
Director of the Office of Arabian Pen- 
insula Affairs from 1971 to 1972. 
Prior to that assignment he was a 
Political-Economic Officer in the De- 
partment. 

Mr. Twinam joined the Foreign 
Service in 1959 and held such assign- 
ments as Consular Officer in Amster- 
dam; Economic Officer in Kuwait; 
and Political Officer in Jidda. 

From 1966 to 1968 he took Arabic 
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Mr. Twinam Mr. Wolle 
language and area training in Beirut. 
He speaks both Western and Eastern 
Arabic, in addition to Dutch and 
French. 


THE Ambassador-designate to the 
Sultanate of Oman, Mr. Wolle, joined 
the Foreign Service in 1951. He has 
served as Consular Officer and Eco- 
nomic Officer at Baghdad; Consular 
Officer in Manchester; General Of- 
ficer in Aden; Economic Officer in 
Jidda; and as International Econo- 
mist, then International Relations 
Officer in the Department. 

Mr. Wolle was Officer in Charge 
of Arab-Israel Affairs from 1965 to 
1967. He then was assigned to the 
National War College for a year of 
study. He later served as Economic- 
Commercial Officer in Amman and 
as Counselor for Political Affairs in 
Kuwait. 

Like Mr. Twinam, Mr. Wolle also 
took Arabic language and area train- 
ing in Beirut. He speaks Arabic, 
French and German. 


Mr. HINTON, who is slated for Zaire, 
was Director of the U.S. AID Mission 
and Counselor for Economic Affairs 
in Santiago, Chile, from 1969 to 1971. 
Earlier, from 1967 to 1969, he was 
Director of the U.S. AID Mission and 
Counselor for Economic Affairs in 
Guatemala. 

He joined the Foreign Service in 
1946. He has held assignments as 
Chief of the Political Section in 
Damascus; Principal Officer in Mo- 
basa; International Finance Officer 
in Paris; and as Chief of the West 


Europe Branch, then later Chief of 
Regional European Research in the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 
The veteran diplomat also has held 
assignments as Chief of Overseas 
Development and Finance at the 
U.S. Mission to the European Com- 
munities (USEC) in Brussels; Chief 
of the Commodity Programming Di- 
vision in the Bureau of Economic 
Affairs; and Director of the Office of 
Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs 
in the Bureau of Economic Affairs. 


Mr. Davies, who is slated for 
Cyprus, joined the Foreign Service in 
1946. He has held such assignments 
as Political Officer at Jidda and 
Damascus; Acting Deputy Chief of 
Mission at Damascus; on detail as 
Editor-in-Chief of the Arabic Unit 
of the Voice of America and Deputy 
Chief, Near East, African and South 
Asian Broadcasts; Principal Officer 
and Deputy Chief of Mission at 
Benghazi and Tripoli; and Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Baghdad. 

From 1962 to 1965 Mr. Davies 
was Deputy Director, then Director, 
of the Office of Near Eastern Affairs. 
He was promoted to Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Near Eastern and South 
Asian Affairs in 1965. 

Mr. Davies was named a Career 
Minister in the Foreign Service in 
1969. He is a specialist on Arab af- 
fairs and speaks fluent Arabic. 


THE AMBASSADOR-designate to Costa 
Rica, Mr. Anderson, served as Staff 
Assistant to the President prior to 
joining the Department last year. 

Mr. Anderson, an attorney, was 
with the Washington law firm of Sur- 
rey, Karasik, Greene and Hill from 
1969 to 1971. 


Mr. Hinton 
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Mr. STERNER, the Ambassador- 
designate to the United Arab Emi- 
rates, was a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Middle East Peace Con- 
ference in Geneva last winter. 

Mr. Sterner was the Government 
Representative for ARAMCO in 
Dhahran from 1951 to 1953. After 
serving with the U.S. Army from 
1954 to 1956 he joined the Foreign 
Service. 

He has held such assignments as 
Consular Officer in Aden and Sana’a; 
Political Officer at Cairo; and Desk 
Officer for United Arab Republic 
(1964-66), Arab-Israel (1966-68), 
and Arabian Peninsula (1968-69). 

After a year of study at the Na- 
tional War College he was named to 
his present position in 1970. Two 


years later he was promoted to 
FSO-2. 


Mr. PAGANELLI, the Ambassador- 
designate to Qatar, joined the For- 
eign Service in 1958. 


Mr. Anderson Mr. Sterner 


He has held assignments as Intelli- 
gence Research Specialist in the De- 
partment; General Officer in Basra; 
Economic Officer in Baghdad and 
Beirut; Political Officer in Damascus 
and Amman; and Political-Economic 
Officer and Personnel Officer in the 
Department. 

From 1959 to 1960 he took Arabic 
language and area training at the For- 
eign Service Institute at Beirut. He 
won the Meritorious Honor Award in 
1966. 


President Nominates William C. Turner 
as OECD Representative in Paris 


President Nixon on April 25 an- 
nounced his intention to nominate 
William C. Turner as the new USS. 
Representative to the Organization 
for Economic Co- 
operation and De- 
velopment, with the 
rank of Ambassa- 
dor. 

The nomination 
requires confirma- 
tion by the Senate. 

Mr. Turner has 
served as President 
of Western Man- 
agement Consult- 
ants, Inc., since 
1960 and as President of Western 
Management Consultants Europe S.A. 
in Brussels since 1968. 

The U.S. Representative-designate 
to OECD in Paris also was a Co- 
Founder, Vice President and General 
Manager of Western Management 
Consultants, Inc., in Phoenix, from 
1952 to 1960, and Director of Ryan 


Mr. Turner 
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Evans Drug Stores, Inc., also in 
Phoenix, from 1966 to 1968. 

Mr. Turner served as a member of 
the U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs from 1969 to 1972. He 
was reappointed for another three- 
year term in 1972. 


Nelson Named Director 
Of AID Mission to Kenya 


Daniel Parker, Administrator of the 
U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID), has appointed 
Charles J. Nelson as Director of the 
AID Mission to Kenya, it was an- 
nounced April 24. 

Mr. Nelson, who has been Am- 
bassador to Botswana, Lesotho and 
Swaziland for the past three years, 
has served overseas with AID, the 
Peace Corps and AID predecessor 
agencies since joining the govern- 
ment in 1952. 


Donaldson Resigns 


William H. Donaldson, Under 
Secretary for Security Assistance, re- 
signed on May 8 for “personal 
reasons.” 

Upon receiving Mr. Donaldson’s 
resignation, Secretary Kissinger sent 
him a letter from the Middle East ex- 
pressing regret at the former’s de- 
cision to leave the Department. The 
Secretary also expressed thanks to 
Mr. Donaldson for his fine work and 
best wishes for a successful future. 

Before joining the Department in 
November, he was Chairman and 
Chief Executive Officer of a New 
York investment banking firm. 


Rubenstein Designated 
BFS Executive Secretary 


Irwin A. Rubenstein, a Foreign 
Service Officer, has been designated 
Executive Secretary of the Board of 
the Foreign Service ws BFS). He suc- 
ceeds Louis Sil- 
verberg, who re- 
tired on March 29. 
In his new posi- | 
tion Mr. Ruben- | 
stein also serves as _ 
Executive Secre- 
tary of the Em- | 
ployee - Manage- 
ment Relations 
Commission. 

Mr. Rubenstein ; 
previously served Mr. Rubenstein 
in Guayaquil, Ecuador, with AID; as 
Labor Attaché in Lima, Peru, and 
Montevideo, Uruguay; and as Princi- 
pal Officer at the American Consulate 
at Cali, Colombia. 


Gilliam Named H Deputy 


Alexander Gilliam, Jr., was sworn 
in as Deputy Assistant Secretary in 
the Office of Congressional Relations 
on Wednesday, April 17. 

Mr. Gilliam joined the Foreign 
Service in 1962, completing tours in 
Tel Aviv, Ft. Lamy, Beirut, and the 
Operations Center here in Washing- 
ton. Since May 1971, he had served 
as Special Assistant to Governor 
Lynwood Holton in Richmond. 
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AT THE UNITED NATIONS 


The Challenge of 
Interdependence 


On April 15, Secretary Kissinger spoke before 
the Sixth Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly in New York. In his address 
he identified six problem areas that must be 
solved to spur both the world economy and world 
development, and offered U.S. cooperation in 
solving them. Dr. Kissinger’s address is presented 
here. 


MR. PRESIDENT, MR. SECRETARY GENERAL, DISTIN- 
GUISHED DELEGATES, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 


We are gathered here in a continuing venture to 
realize mankind’s hopes for a more prosperous, humane, 
just and cooperative world. 

As members of this Organization we are pledged not 
only to free the world from the scourge of war, but to 
free mankind from the fear of hunger, poverty and 
disease. The quest for justice and dignity—which finds 
expression in the economic and social articles of the 
United Nations Charter—has global meaning in an age 
of instantaneous communication. Improving the quality 
of human life has become a universal political demand, 
a technical possibility and a moral imperative. 

We meet here at a moment when the world economy 
is under severe stress. The energy crisis first dramatized 
its fragility. But the issues transcend that particular crisis. 
Each of the problems we face—of combating inflation 
and stimulating growth, of feeding the hungry and lifting 
the impoverished, of the scarcity of physical resources 
and the surplus of despair—is part of an interrelated 
global problem. 

Let us begin by discarding outdated generalities and 
sterile slogans we have—all of us—lived with for so long. 

The great issues of development can no longer be 
realistically perceived in terms of confrontation between 
the haves and the have nots or as a struggle over the 
distribution of static wealth. Whatever our ideological 
belief or social structure, we are part of a single inter- 
national economic system on which all of our national 
economic objectives depend. No nation or bloc of nations 
can unilaterally determine the shape of the future. 

If the strong attempt to impose their views, they will 
do so at the cost of justice and thus provoke upheaval. 

If the weak resort to pressure, they will do so at the 
risk of world prosperity and thus provoke despair. 

The organization of one group of countries as a bloc 
will sooner or later produce the organization of the po- 
tential victims into a counterbloc. The transfer of re- 
sources from the developed to the developing nations— 
essential to all hopes for progress—can only take place 
with the support of the technologically advanced coun- 
tries. The politics of pressure and threats will undermine 
the domestic base of this support. The danger of eco- 
nomic stagnation stimulates new barriers to trade and 
the transfer of resources. 

We in this Assembly must come to terms with the fact 
of our interdependence. 
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The contemporary world can no longer be encompassed 
in traditional stereotypes. The notion of the northern 
rich and the southern poor has been shattered. The 
world is composed not of two sets of interest but many: 
developed nations which are energy suppliers and devel- 
oping nations which are energy consumers; market 
economies and non-market economies; capital providers 
and capital recipients. 

The world economy is a sensitive set of relationships 
in which actions can easily set off a vicious spiral of 
counteractions deeply affecting all countries, developing 
as well as technologically advanced. Global inflation 
erodes the capacity to import. A reduction in the rate 
of world growth reduces export prospects. Exorbitantly 
high prices lower consumption, spur alternative produc- 
tion and foster development of substitutes. 

We are all engaged in a common enterprise. No nation 
or group of nations can gain by pushing its claims beyond 
the limits that sustain world economic growth. No one 
benefits from basing progress on tests of strength. 

For the first time in history mankind has the technical 
possibility to escape the scourges that used to be con- 
sidered inevitable. Global communication ensures that 
the thrust of human aspirations becomes universal. Man- 
kind insistently identifies justice with the betterment of 
the human condition. Thus economics, technology and 
the sweep of human values impose a recognition of our 
interdependence and of the necessity of our collaboration. 

Let us resolve to act with both realism and compassion 
to reach a new understanding of the human condition. 

On that understanding, let us base a new relationshi 
which evokes the commitment of all nations because it 
serves the interests of all peoples. 

We can build a just world only if we work together. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL challenge before this session is to 
translate the acknowledgment of our common destiny 
into a new commitment to common action, to inspire 
developed and developing nations alike to perceive and 
pursue their national interest by contributing to the global 
interest. The developing nations can meet the aspirations 
of their peoples only in an open expanding world econ- 
omy where they can expect to find larger markets, capital 
resources and support for official assistance. The devel- 
oped nations can convince their people to contribute to 
that goal only in an environment of political cooperation. 

On behalf of President Nixon, I pledge the United 
States to a major effort in support of development. My 
country dedicates itself to this enterprise because our 
children must not live in a world of brutal inequality, 
because peace cannot be maintained unless all share in its 
benefits and because America has never believed that 
the values of justice, well-being and human dignity could 
be realized by one nation alone. 

We begin with the imperative of peace. The hopes of 
development will be mocked if resources continue to be 
consumed in an ever-increasing spiral of armaments. The 
relaxation of tensions is thus in the world interest. No 
nation can profit from confrontations that can culminate 
in nuclear war. At the same time, the United States will 
never seek stability at the expense of others. It strives 
for the peace of cooperation, not the illusory tranquility 
of condominium. 

But peace is more than the absence of war. It is 
ennobled by making possible the realization of humane 
aspirations. To this purpose this Assembly is dedicated. 

Our goal cannot be reached by resolutions alone or 
prescribed by rhetoric. It must remain the subject of 
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constant, unremitting efforts over the years and decades 
ahead. 

In this spirit of describing the world as it is, I would 
like to identify for the Assembly six problem areas which 
in the view of the United States delegation must be 
solved to spur both the world economy and world devel- 
opment. I do so not with the attitude of presenting blue- 
prints but of defining common tasks to whose solution 
the United States offers its wholehearted cooperation. 


First, a global economy requires an expanding 
supply of energy at an equitable price. 


No subject illustrates global interdependence more 
emphatically than the field of energy. No nation has an 
interest in prices that can set off an inflationary spiral 
which in time reduces income for all. For example, the 
price of fertilizer has risen in direct proportion to the 
price of oil, putting it beyond the reach of many of the 
poorest nations and thus contributing to worldwide food 
shortages. A comprehension by both producers and con- 
sumers of each other’s needs is therefore essential: 

—Consumers must understand the desires of the oil 
producer for higher levels of income over the long-term 
future. 

—Producers must understand that the recent rise in 
energy prices has placed a great burden on all consumers, 
one virtually impossible for some to bear. 

All nations have an interest in agreeing on a level of 
prices which contributes to an expanding world economy 
and which can be sustained. 

The United States called the Washington Energy Con- 
ference for one central purpose: to move urgently to 
resolve the energy problem on the basis of cooperation 
among all nations. The tasks we defined there can be- 
come a global agenda for action. 

—Nations, particularly developed nations, waste vast 
amounts of existing energy supplies. We need a new 
commitment to global conservation and to more efficient 
use of existing supplies. 

—tThe oil producers themselves have noted that the 
demands of this decade cannot be met unless we expand 
available supplies. We need a massive and cooperative 
effort to develop alternative sources of conventional fuels. 

—The needs of future generations require that we 
develop new and renewable sources of supply. In this 
field, the developed nations can make a particularly 
valuable contribution to our common goal of abundant 
energy at reasonable cost. 

Such a program cannot be achieved by any one group 
of countries. It must draw on the strength and meet the 
needs of all nations in a new dialogue among producers 
and consumers. In such a dialogue the United States will 
take account of the concern of the producing countries 
that the future of their peoples not depend on oil alone. 
The United States is willing to help broaden the base 
of their economies and develop secure and diversified 
sources of income. We are prepared to facilitate the 
transfer of technology and assist industrialization. We 
will accept substantial investment of the capital of oil 
producing countries in the United States. We will support 
a greater role for the oil producers in international finan- 
cial organizations as well as an increase in their voting 
power. 


Second, a healthy global economy requires 
that both consumers and producers escape from 
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the cycle of raw material surplus and shortage 
which threatens all our economies. 


The principles which apply to energy apply as well 
to the general problem of raw materials. It is tempting 
to think of cartels of raw material producers to negotiate 
for higher prices. But such a course could have serious 
consequences for all countries. Large price increases 
coupled with production restrictions involve potential 
disaster: global inflation followed by global recession 
from which no nation could escape. 

Moreover, resources are spread unevenly across the 
globe. Some of the poorest nations have few natural 
resources to export, and some of the richest nations are 
major commodity producers. 

Commodity producers will discover that they are by 
no means insulated from the consequences of their re- 
strictions on supply or the escalation of prices. A reces- 
sion in the industrial countries sharply reduces demand. 
Uneconomical prices for raw materials accelerate the 
transition to alternatives. And as they pursue industriali- 
zation, raw material producers will ultimately pay for 
exorbitant commodity prices by the increased costs of 
the goods they must import. 

Thus the optimum price is one that can be maintained 
over the longest period at the level that assures the 
highest real income. Only through cooperation between 
consumers and producers can such a price be determined. 
And an expanding world economy is an essential pre- 
requisite. Such a cooperative effort must include urgent 
international consideration of restrictions on incentives 
for the trade in commodities. This issue must receive 
high priority in GATT—dealing with access to supply as 
well as access to markets—as we seek to revise and 
mcdernize the rules and conditions of international trade. 

In the long term, our hopes for world prosperity will 
depend on our ability to discern the long-range patterns 
of supply and demand and to forecast future imbalances 
so as to avert dangerous cycles of surplus and shortage. 

For the first time in history it is technically within 
our grasp to relate the resources of this planet to man’s 
needs. The United States therefore urges that an inter- 
national group of experts, working closely with the 
United Nations division of resources, be asked to under- 
take immediately a comprehensive survey of the earth’s 
non-renewable and renewable resources. This should 
include the development of a global early warning system 
to foreshadow impending surpluses and scarcities. 


Third, the global economy must achieve a 
balance between food production and population 
growth and must restore the capacity to meet 
food emergencies. A condition in which one bil- 
lion people suffer from malnutrition is consistent 
with no concept of justice. 


Since 1969, global production of cereals has not kept 
pace with world demand. As a result current reserves 
are at their lowest level in 20 years. A significant cei 
failure today is likely to produce a major disaster. 
protracted imbalance in food and population growth will 
guarantee massive starvation—a moral catastrophe the 
world community cannot tolerate. 

No nation can deal with this problem alone. The re- 
sponsibility rests with all of us. The developed nations 
must commit themselves to significant assistance for food 





and population programs. The developing nations must 
reduce the imbalance between population and food which 
could jeopardize not only their own progress but the 
stability of the world. 

The United States recognizes the responsibility of 
leadership it bears by virtue of its extraordinary agri- 
cultural productivity. We strongly support a global coop- 
erative effort to increase food production. This is why 
we proposed a world food conference at last year’s session 
of the General Assembly. 

Looking toward that conference, we have removed all 
domestic restrictions on production. Our farmers have 
vastly increased the acreage under cultivation and 
gathered record harvests in 1973. 1974 promises to be 
even better. If all nations make a similar effort, we 
believe the recent rise in food prices will abate this year, 
as it has in recent weeks. Indeed the price of wheat has 
come down 35 percent from its February peak and the 
price of soybeans 50 percent from its peak last summer. 

The United States is determined to take additional 
steps. Specifically: 

—We are prepared to join with other governments in 
a major worldwide effort to rebuild food reserves. A 
central objective of the World Food Conference must be 
to restore the world’s capacity to deal with famine and 
other emergencies. 

—wWe shall assign priority in our aid program to help- 
ing developing nations substantially raise their agricul- 
tural production. We hope to increase our assistance to 
such programs from $258 to $675 million this year. 

—We shall make a major effort to increase the quantity 
of food aid over the level we provided last year. 

For countries living near the margin of starvation, even 
a small reduction in yields can produce intolerable conse- 
quences. Thus the shortage of fertilizer and the steep rise 
in its price is a problem of particular urgency—above 
all for countries dependent on the new high-yield varieties 
of grain. The first critical step is for all nations to utilize 
fully existing capabilities. The United States is now 
operating its fertilizer industry at near capacity. The 
United States is ready to provide assistance to other na- 
tions in improving the operation of plants and to make 
more effective use of fertilizers. 

But this will not be enough. Existing worldwide 
capacity is clearly inadequate to present needs. The 
United States would be prepared to offer its technologi- 
cal skills to developing a new fertilizer industry especially 
in oil-producing countries using the raw materials and 
capital they uniquely possess. 

We also urge the establishment of an international 
fertilizer institute as part of a larger effort to focus inter- 
national action on two specific areas of research: im- 
proving the effectiveness of chemical fertilizers, especially 
in tropical agriculture, and new methods to produce 
fertilizers from non-petroleum resources. The United 
States will contribute facilities, technology and expertise 
to such an undertaking. 


Fourth, a global economy under stress cannot 
allow the poorest nations to be overwhelmed. 


The debate between raw material producers and con- 
sumers threatens to overlook that substantial part of 
humanity which does not produce raw materials, grows 
insufficient food for its needs and has not adequately 
industrialized. This group of nations, already at the 


margin of existence, has no recourse to pay the higher 


prices for the fuel, food and fertilizer imports on which 
their survival depends. 

Thus, the people least able to afford it—a third of 
mankind—are the most profoundly threatened by an 
inflationary world economy. They face the despair of 
abandoned hopes for development and the threat of 
starvation. Their needs require our most urgent attention. 
The nations assembled here in the name of justice cannot 
stand idly by in the face of tragic consequences for which 
many of them are partially responsible. 

We welcome the steps the oil producers have already 
taken towards applying their new surplus revenues to 
these needs. The magnitude of the problem requires, and 
the magnitude of their resources permits, a truly massive 
effort. 

The developed nations too have an obligation to help. 
Despite the prospect of unprecedented payments deficits, 
they must maintain their traditional programs of assist- 
ance and expand them if possible. Failure to do so would 
penalize the lower income countries twice. The United 
States is committed to continue its program and pledges 
its ongoing support for an early replenishment of the 
International Development Association. In addition we 
are prepared to consider with others what additional 
measures are required to mitigate the effect of recent 
commodity price rises on low-income countries least able 
to bear this. 


Fifth, in a global economy of physical scarcity, 
science and technology are becoming our most 
precious resource. No human activity is less na- 
tional in character than the field of science. 


No development effort offers more hope than joint 
technical and scientific cooperation. 

Man’s technical genius has given us labor-saving tech- 
nology, healthier populations, and the green revolution. 
But it has also produced a technology that consumes 
resources at an ever-expanding rate; a population explo- 
sion which presses against the earth’s finite living space; 
and an agriculture increasingly dependent on the products 
of industry. 

Let us now apply science to the problems which science 
has helped to create. 

—To help meet the developing nations’ two most 
fundamental problems—unemployment and hunger— 
there is an urgent need for farming technologies that are 
both productive and labor-intensive. The United States 
is prepared to contribute to international programs to 
develop and apply this technology. 

—tThe technology of birth control should be improved. 

—At current rates of growth, the world’s need for 
energy will more than triple by the end of this century. 
To meet this challenge, the United States Government is 
allocating $12 billion for energy research and develop- 
ment over the next five years, and American private 
industry will spend over $200 billion to increase energy 
supplies. We are prepared to apply the results of our 
massive effort to the massive needs of other nations. 

—The poorest nations, already beset by man-made 
disasters, have been threatened by a natural one: the 
possibility of climatic changes in the monsoon belt and 
perhaps throughout the world. The implications for global 
food and population policies are ominous. The United 
States proposes that the International Council of Scien- 
tific Unions and the World Meterorological Organization 
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urgently investigate this problem and offer guidelines for 
immediate international action. 


Sixth, the global economy requires a trade, 
monetary and investment system that sustains in- 
dustrial civilization and stimulates its growth. 


Not since the 1930s has the economic system of the 
world faced such a test. The disruptions of the oil price 
rises; the threat of global inflation; the cycle of contrac- 
tion of exports and protectionist restrictions; the massive 
shift in the world’s financial flows; and the likely concen- 
tration of invested surplus oil revenue in a few countries 
—all threaten to smother the once-proud dreams of 
universal progress with stagnation and despair. 

A new commitment is required by both developed and 
developing nations to an open trading system, a flexible 
but stable monetary system, and a positive climate for 
the free flow of resources, both public and private. 

To this end the United States proposes that all nations 
here pledge themselves to avoid trade and payments 
restrictions in an effort to adjust to higher commodity 
prices. 

The United States is prepared to keep open its capital 
markets, so that capital can be recycled to developing 
countries hardest hit by the current crisis. 

In the essential struggle to regain control over global 
inflation, the United States is willing to join in an inter- 
national commitment to pursue responsible fiscal and 
monetary policies. To foster an open trading world, the 
United States, already the largest importer of developing 
nation manufactures, is prepared to open its markets 
further to these products. We shall work in the multi- 
lateral trade negotiations to reduce tariff and non-tariff 
barriers on as wide a front as possible. 

In line with this approach we are urging our Congress 
to authorize the generalized tariff preferences which are 
of such significance to developing countries. 


ALL TOO OFTEN international gatherings end with 
speeches filed away and resolutions passed and forgotten. 
We must not let this happen to the problem of develop- 
ment. The complex and urgent issues at hand will not 
yield to rhetorical fluorishes or eloquent documents. 
Their resolution requires a sustained and determined 
pursuit in the great family of United Nations and other 
international organizations that have the broad compe- 
tence to deal with them. 

As President Nixon stated to this Assembly in 1969: 

“Surely if one lesson above al! rings resoundingly 
among the many shattered hopes in this world, it is that 
good words are not a substitute for hard deeds and noble 
rhetoric is no guarantee of noble results.” 

This Assembly should strengthen our commitment: to 
find cooperative solutions within the appropriate forums 
such as the World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the GATT, and the World Food and Population 
Conferences. 

The United States commits itself to a wide-ranging 
multilateral effort. 

Mr. President, Mr. Secretary General, we gather here 
today because our economic and moral challenges have 
become political challenges. Our unprecedented agenda 
of global consultations in 1974 already implies a collec- 
tive decision to elevate our concern for man’s elementary 
well-being to the highest political level. Our presence 
implies our recognition that a challenge of this magnitude 
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GREETINGS—Panama’s Foreign Minister, Juan 
Antonio Tack, called on Secretary Kissinger during his 
visit to the Department on May 1. The Foreign 
Minister also met with Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker. 


cannot be solved by a world fragmented into self- 
contained nation states or competing blocs. 

Our task is to match our physical needs with our 
political vision. 

President Boumediene cited the Marshall Plan a quar- 
ter century ago as an example of the possibility of 
mobilizing resources for development ends. But then the 
driving force was a shared sense of purpose, of values 
and of destination. As yet we lack a comparable sense 
of purpose with respect to development. This is our first 
requirement. Development requires above all a spirit 
of cooperation, a belief that with all our differences we 
are part of a larger community in which wealth is an 
obligation, resources a trust, and joint action a necessity. 

We need mutual respect for the aspirations of the 
developing and the concerns of the developed nations. 
This is why the United States has supported the concept 
of a Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States 
put forward by President Echeverria of Mexico. 

The late President Radhakrishnan of India once wrote: 

“We are not the helpless tools of determinism. Though 
humanity renews itself from its past, it is also developing 
something new and unforeseen. Today we have to make 
a new start with our minds and hearts.” 

The effort we make in the years to come is thus a test 
of the freedom of the human spirit. 

Let us affirm today that we are faced with a common 
challenge and can only meet it jointly. 

Let us candidly acknowledge our different perspectives 
and then proceed to build on what unites us. 

Let us transform the concept of world community from 
a slogan into an attitude. 

In this spirit let us be the masters of our common fate 
so that history will record that this was the year that 
mankind at last began to conquer its noblest and most 
humane challenge. 
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Mr. Haugerud, Deputy Secretary Rush, and Mr. Sollenberger 


TO NIGER—Ambassador L. Douglas Heck signs his appointment papers as the new 
U.S. envoy to Niger at a swearing-in ceremony in the Benjamin Franklin Room on 
April 4. Looking on, left to right, are Mrs. Lewis Heck, the Ambassador's mother; 
Mrs. Heck; and Deputy Secretary Kenneth Rush. 
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Rush Addresses 


Executive Seminar 


Deputy Secretary Kenneth Rush 
gave the concluding address at the 
14th Session of the Foreign Affairs 
Executive Seminar on March 22, fol- 
lowing lunch with Howard E. Sollen- 
berger, Director of the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, and members of his 
staff. 

In his remarks to the 50 students 
Mr. Rush stressed the need for inter- 
agency cooperation and mutual un- 
derstanding in the foreign affairs 
process. He emphasized the impor- 
tance he attached, as Chairman of the 
National Security Council Under Sec- 
retaries’ Committee, to the work of 
the Seminar. 

Howard E. Haugerud, Chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Executive Sem- 
inar, introduced the Deputy Secretary 
to the class. Members represented the 
State Department, CIA, USIA, AID 
and Defense. 

Officers of State, AID and USIA 
of the rank of FSO/R-4 or GS-13 
and above who are interested in at- 
tending one of the Seminar’s three- 
week sessions should contact their 
personnel officers or telephone (9) 
235-9252 for information. 

The current session began on May 
6 and will end May 24. Upcoming 
sessions for the remainder of the cal- 
endar year will run from July 8 to 
July 26, September 9 to September 
27, and November 4 to 22. 


U.S. Trade Center Opens in 
Seoul with Marinex Show 


A U.S. Trade Center at Seoul was 
formally opened on March 19. Com- 
merce Under Secretary John K. 
Tabor joined Ambassador Phillip C. 
Habib and Minister of Commerce 
and Industry Chang Yie Joon in a 
ribbon-cutting ceremony. 

The 6:00 p.m. ceremony was at- 
tended by 189 guests, including high 
ranking officials of the Government 
of the Republic of Korea, officers of 
the American Chamber of Commerce 
in Seoul, key officials of Korean busi- 
ness organizations, and leading 
Korean industrialists. 

The Center registered 708 visitors 
to the opening exhibit of nine U.S. 
firms offering sophisticated marine 
communications equipment. U.S. ex- 
hibitors were extremely enthusiastic 
about the preparation and the open- 
ing of the Marinex show. They re- 
ported excellent results in their search 
for agents. 
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A New Approach To Improve 
The Foreign Service Exam 


The following article was prepared by members of the 
Staff Secretariat of the Board of Examiners for the For- 
eign Service. 


SINCE ancient days when public officials assumed their 
positions through strength of arms or royal patronage, 
some societies have groped for ways to select public 
servants on a surer, fairer basis where the accident of 
humble birth need not prevent a capable person from 
entering government service nor deny to the state the 
benefit of his talents. 

As early as the second century B.C., for example, the 
Han Dynasty in China employed a system of competitive 
written examinations open to all through which the most 
gifted (by which the Chinese meant the most scholarly) 
could enter the Emperor’s service and rise to the very top. 

A principal criticism of both ancient and modern se- 
lection examinations has been that their accuracy or 
relevance to the position being filled has often been 
questioned and rarely demonstrated. 

In the 1850’s, for instance, British Prime Minister 
Palmerston criticized his country’s civil service examina- 
tions system on the grounds that “success at an exami- 
nation is certainly not a decisive proof of fitness for 
official employment, because after all, examination is 
chiefly a test of memory acting upon previous study and 
there are other qualities besides Memory and Studious 
Habits required to make a Good Official Man.” 

Enlightened personnel selection methods have usually 
included some form of written test to separate appli- 
cants with superior ability from those with less. The 
Foreign Service of the United States since its creation in 
1924 has used a written examination as part of its proc- 
ess of selecting candidates with the greatest potential to 
become effective officers. 

Attempts to improve selection procedures for the 
Foreign Service, as well as the much larger number of 
candidates seeking appointment, have led to repeated 
modifications in the written examination. 

In the mid-30’s candidates sat for three and a half 
days of tests which probed their general ability and their 
knowledge of a modern language, law, history, govern- 
ment and economics. 

It wasn’t until 1955 that the test was consolidated into 
a one-day examination of general ability, general back- 
ground, English expression, and a modern language; 
later an essay exercise was added as part of the English 
expression segment. 

In subsequent years a variety of optional subiects such 
as history and social science, management and business 
administration, economics, commerce, and public affairs 
was intreduced to support staffing and career planning in 
specific fields in both State and USIA. 

From 1970 to 1972. however, these options were 
abandoned and all candidates took the same basic test. 
Those who qualified were selected according to their 
career field preference on the basis of their stated pref- 
erence and their evaluation by the oral examining panel. 

In recent years pressure has increased as a result of 
both Federal legislation and the increasing requirement 
for technical competence in Government service to estab- 
lish and document the accuracy of personnel selection 
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procedures. The Foreign Service examination has not 
been exempted from this concern, and should not be. 
Several significant developments have. given impetus to 
the reevaluation of the junior officer selection process by 
the current Board of Examiners for the Foreign Service 
and its operating staff (BEX): 

—Following the guidance of the report “Diplomacy 
for the 70’s,” a new examination was sought which would 
support the concept of staffing more specifically to meet 
Service needs. One issue to be dealt with concerned how 
the examination could effectively identify the most able 
candidates who are best prepared to enter into and move 
ahead in given Foreign Service career patterns. 

—While earlier examinations had undergone continu- 
ous revision and technical improvement, there continued 
to be a desire to have the test questions measure not only 
academic background but more directly the way in which 
academic training is actually utilized in Foreign Service 
careers. 

—With the amendment to Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1972, increasingly strict guidelines affecting em- 
ployment in the public service became applicable. These 
guidelines demand a clear-cut demonstration of the job- 
relatedness of examinations and of their fairness for 
minority as well as majority candidates. 


IN ORDER TO meet the challenge of these concerns and 
reopen the entire selection process to the best profes- 
sional review, BEX solicited the interest of the profes- 
sional testing and employee selection community in the 
late summer of 1972. 

Out of this broad solicitation there developed a sophis- 
ticated request for the development of a new written 
examination which would focus on: a) job-relatedness; 
b) demonstrable fairness to minorities; and c) techniques 
for incorporating an ongoing program of professional 
research and dialogue with the Foreign Service commu- 
nity to feed back into the evolving examination a high 
level of input from the career system. 

The Board of Examiners then reached out to three 
outstanding research personnel specialists to serve as 
consultants to assist in reviewing and evaluating the 
proposals received. These specialists were Dr. John How- 
land, Chief, Personnel Research and Development Cen- 
ter, U.S. Civil Service Commission; Dr. Erich Prien, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Psychology, Memphis State Univer- 
sity; and Dr. Eleanor Farrar, Metropolitan Applied 
Research Center. Dr. Farrar had been the principal asso- 
ciate of Dr. Kenneth Clark seven years earlier in the only 
significant previous research study conducted on the For- 
eign Service officer selection process. 

Following intense review and direct negotiation of 
major proposals submitted by three highly qualified orga- 
nizations, the proposal of the Educational Testing Service 
(ETS) was accepted in somewhat modified form by the 
Board of Examiners in early 1973. The resulting contract 
was strikingly different from previous arrangements be- 
tween ETS and the Board of Examiners. It committed 
both to a major program of continuing research pro- 
grams designed to improve the total junior officer assess- 
ment process. 

In order to monitor this new interaction between ETS 
and the Board of Examiners and to guide the formulation 
of the research programs, Dr. Prien was retained as a 
continuing consultant to the Board of Examiners and 
to BEX. 

A major new direction which characterized the 1973 
effort was that Foreign Service professionals should take 
a direct role in the tasks of assessing the job require- 
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ments, outlining the content of the written tests, drafting 
and reviewing substantially materials used in poriions of 
the written tests, and reviewing the final tests before use. 

To undertake these tasks, BEX, with the full coopera- 
tion of the bureaus of the Department and of USIA, 
selected committees of Foreign Service officers and For- 
eign Service Information officers with expertise in the 
areas to be covered. 

The work of these committees under the director of 
ETS staff personnel was of fundamental importance to 
the quality and outcome of the examination. It proved 
so effective that it was repeated again this year in prep- 
aration for the 1974 written examination. 

The first step in this process has been a job analysis 
by ETS personnel based on a review of available docu- 
ments, reports and interviews with a number of FSO’s 
and FSIO’s. Particular attention was paid in this analysis 
to the problem of separating the requirements and roles 
of the entry-level jobs (FSO/FSIO-8 or 7) from those 
of the early mid-career jobs (FSO/FSIO-S). 

These job analysis results were then used to identify 
a comprehensive list of Knowledges, Skills, Abilities and 
Personal Characteristics (known as KSAP’s) considered 
necessary to meet Foreign Service work needs. 

For purposes of assessing candidates, the necessary 
next step was to extract from this total list of require- 
ments (job elements) those which were particularly rele- 
vant to effective performance and which should therefore 
be evaluated at some stage in the total examining process. 


TO REACH this judgment, committees of FSO’s and 
FSIO’s carried out the following tasks under the guidance 
of the ETS staff: 

—They first reviewed positions at the entry and 
threshold levels and then reviewed and modified the list 
of job elements drawn up earlier. 

—Committee members then independently evaluated 
each of these job elements following a specific procedure 
for both the FSO/FSIO-8 level and FSO/FSIO-S level. 
Next, the ETS staff reviewed the data and identified a 
sub-set of elements which the committees had judged to 
be most relevant and significant for effective Foreign 
Service performance. On the basis of this sub-set it was 
possible to identify the appropriate point in the total 
assessment process to measure each element, that is, in 
the written tests, essay, oral examination, or background 
investigation of education and training. 

—For those broad knowledge and skill areas for which 
a written test would be the most effective examining 
device, the committees worked with ETS test develop- 
ment specialists to develop detailed test specifications to 
guide the preparation of actual test questions. After par- 
ticipating in a workshop on writing test questions, com- 
mittee members independently prepared and reviewed 
test questions in accordance with the specifications given. 
ETS staff reviewed all questions from a technical test con- 
struction standpoint, assembled final test drafts following 
the specifications and submitted them for final review to 
the committees and BEX. 

For the preparation of the general background and 
English expression tests, material was prepared corre- 
sponding to those elements which in the job analyses 
were shown to be commonly required for all of the cones. 
Here ETS took primary responsibility for developing the 
test questions based on its experience in past FSO exami- 
nation programs. These draft tests were finally reviewed 
by outside experts and by BEX. 

As a final step, the committees reviewed the job analy- 
sis data, test specifications, and the tests themselves and 


judged the relative weights they thought should be ap- 
plied to the functional portion of the examination and 
the general background and English expression sections. 
These judgments were utilized by ETS and BEX in de- 
ciding how to arrive at the final test score for candidates. 

The process described above which enlisted the par- 
ticipation and judgments of experienced FSO’s and 
FSIO’s at each step in the development of the new exam- 
ination, provides support for our belief that the contents 
of the tests are valid, that is, are derived from and can be 
related back to the knowledge, skills, and abilities re- 
quired by the job. 

Concurrent with the extensive revision of the written 
portion of the FSO/FSIO examination, a detailed analy- 
sis of the rest of the selection process was also under- 
taken. The purpose of this analysis was to identify all of 
the decision-making points in the assessment process and 
to estimate the probable usefulness of changes to improve 
the overall system. A preliminary program of high pri- 
ority research was approved by the Board of Examiners 
in 1973. 


THE APPROVED research projects were designed to pro- 
vide information and data critical to three basic issues. 
The first and most important issue concerns the general 
and specific objectives of the FSO/FSIO selection pro- 
gram; namely, the definition of competence of Foreign 
Service officers. We will be able to use the results of this 
inquiry immediately to improve the conduct of the oral 
examination and in the longer run to validate the ac- 
curacy of decisions in the examining process. 

The second issue involves a more detailed and precise 
analysis of the nature of those phases of the total exami- 
nation process where decisions are actually made. Speci- 
fically, what are we doing in the process of predicting 
(and making decisions about) FSO/FSIO competence? 

The third issue reflects a concern for sufficiency. Spe- 
cifically, while what is included in the total examination 
process may be necessary, are the elements sufficient to 
make the right selection decision? 


There is some evidence suggesting that the total exam- 
ination process might be improved by introducing addi- 
tional or different techniques. The research program, 
therefore, will include an emphasis on innovation in 
measurement and prediction designed to measure such 
skills as empathy or the perception of social and power 
relationships. 


This approach was reviewed earlier by the Board when 
considering the basic options for developing a more job- 
related examination for 1973, since it could add an im- 
portant new dimension to the assessment process. How- 
ever, the Board was not satisfied that the state of research 
was adequate to proceed immediately in this direction 
without further development. 


APART from the research and development efforts de- 
scribed above, which are being implemented in an im- 
proved FSO/FSIO selection process, current research 
efforts at the Board’s direction are now focussing on even 
further betterment in the active participation of our For- 
eign Service colleagues. For example, a Conceptual Per- 
formance Criterion Study has begun with FSO/FSIO 
participant committees. This study is aimed at discerning 
the characteristics of an effective officer. What are the 
behavior characteristics of such an officer? 

From this study will emerge a “yardstick” against 
which, without attribution or official record-keeping, the 
performance of a broad sampling of junior officers invited 
to take the 1974 written examination can be measured. 
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Thus, the current examination process will be further 
tested to assure that it is selecting potential officers with 
attributes of the effective and engaged officer that the 
Service needs. 


THE RESEARCH and development effort initiated by the 
Board of Examiners represents a significant departure 
from past policy. The actions already taken are evidence 
of a commitment to challenge the very foundations of the 
Foreign Service examination process in an attempt to 
develop the best possible selection mechanism. 

The efforts at improvement launched in 1972-73 are 
a continuing process, however, not a completed reality. 
They represent the realization that no improved selection 
procedure can be bought ready-made from the profes- 
sional testing community and that the intense and con- 
tinuing participation of experienced FSO’s and FSIO’s is 
essential. 

This program establishes a dynamic framework within 


which to accommodate the requirement for new profes- 
sional skills in the Foreign Service of the future and for 
the first time to allow those changing requirements to be 
fed back systematically into the procedures for selecting 
new junior Officers. The success of this ongoing effort 
is dependent upon the continuing cooperation and in- 
volvement of the Foreign Service community or else it 
will be sterile indeed. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 1974 FSO/FSIO 
Written Examination Announcement Booklet will include 
for the first time a “sampler test” by which aspiring 
applicants may self-administer a micro-examination 
which they can in turn evaluate to determine what their 
expectations might reasonably be should they decide to 
proceed to the full examination. Another potential testing 
device, the so-called “In Basket Test,” is being studied 
experimentally. Thought is also being given to the As- 
sessment Center approach, another concept of employee 
selection used quite widely elsewhere. 


Recruitment Efforts 
Are Paying Off 


The Recruitment Branch of the 
Employment Division is carrying out 
an intensive, nationwide campaign 
for Commmunications and Records 
Assistants and Communications Tech- 
nicians. 

Communications personnel are ur- 
gently needed in the Department and 
at overseas posts. 

As part of the expanded efforts to 
find qualified candidates, recruiters 
have been busily engaged in publiciz- 
ing the Department’s needs, corre- 
sponding with schools, colleges and 
placement offices, advertising in news- 
papers and professional journals, and 
interviewing applicants. 

The Office of Communications has 
worked in close cooperation with the 
Employment Division in the cam- 
paign. It detailed one of its officers, 
Robert L. Fon, to help in the recruit- 
ment. Mr. Fon has played a major 
role in meeting with various organiza- 
tions in the search for qualified appli- 
cants. 

During the nationwide campaign, 
the Recruitment Branch contacted 
more than 100 Project Transition of- 
fices, which provide placement assist- 
ance for personnel leaving the mili- 
tary service. 

The U.S. military services continue 
to be the best sources of candidates 
for communications positions because 
military personnel are trained in the 
types of communications equipment 
used by the State Department. In ad- 
dition, many have served abroad and 
are eager to return to overseas jobs. 

Military newspapers at some 75 
military bases across the nation pub- 
lished articles on the Department’s 
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need for communications personnel. 
At Mr. Fon’s initiative, an announce- 
ment was also published in the over- 
seas editions of Stars and Stripes. 

Recruiters contacted various com- 
panies, particularly those having per- 
sonnel reductions; other companies 
using personnel with teletypewriter 
and communications equipment ex- 
perience; and Government agencies 
across the country. They ranged from 
brokerage houses, airlines and tele- 
graph companies to veterans job cen- 
ters and “job fairs,” minority service 
centers, and a major motion picture 
studio. 

Ray Hermesman, who also had 
been detailed to EMP to help with 
recruitment, worked with Mr. Fon 
and others in drafting an airgram to 
selected Foreign Service posts for staff 


support applicants. Employment in- 
formation material was sent to the 
posts to meet inquiries about job op- 
portunities with the Department. 

These special efforts are paying off, 
Officials say. 

“The Recruitment Branch of the 
Employment Division has received— 
and continues to receive—excellent 
responses and many qualified appli- 
cants,” it was reported. “So far in 
FY 1974, 25 Communications and 
Records Assistants have been ap- 
pointed. In addition, 10 will be start- 
ing the six-week communications 
training course beginning May 20. 
Fifty applicants are being processed 
through the required background in- 
vestigation and medical examinations. 
Several hundred applications also are 
in preliminary stages of processing.” 


Offices in EUR, NEA, and AF Realigned 


The Department has realigned 
some offices in the Bureau of Euro- 

an Affairs, the Bureau of Near 

astern and South Asian Affairs, and 

the Bureau of African Affairs to facil- 
itate the management of U.S. foreign 
relations. 

No policy shifts or change of in- 
terests are entailed or implied by the 
moves, Officials said. 

Approved by Secretary Kissinger, 
the changes became effective April 
22. They include: 

—Responsibility for U.S. relations 
with Cyprus, Greece and Turkey was 
transferred to the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs. 

—Responsibility for U.S. relations 
with Morocco, Tunisia, Algeria and 
Libya was transferred to the Bureau 
s Near Eastern and South Asian Af- 
airs. 


The realignment in EUR, NEA 
and AF is in line with a recent rec- 
ommendation by Deputy Under Sec- 
retary for Management L. Dean 
Brown. 


In a report to Secretary Kissinger, 
Ambassador Brown pointed out that 
the Department’s bureau set-up was 
“cumbersome” and did not relate 
easily to “political realities.” 


The bureau reorganization also is 
in line with a Task Force recom- 
mendation outlined in “Diplomacy 
for the *70’s,” a program for man- 
agement reform in the Department, 
issued in December 1970. 

Action to transfer the staffs of the 
offices and resources relating to them 
will be the responsibility of the Di- 
rector General and the Bureau of 
Administration (A). 
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U.S. Ratifies Marine Pollution Convention 


The United States instruments of 
ratification of the Convention on the 
Prevention of Marine Pollution by 
Dumping of Wastes and Other Mat- 
ter were deposited April 29 in Wash- 
ington, as well as in the other three 
depositary capitals for the Conven- 
tion: London, Mexico City and Mos- 
cow. 

The Convention, which carries out 
a resolution approved at the Stock- 
holm 1972 UN Conference on the 
Human Environment, was negotiated 
at an international conference in 
London in the fall of 1972. Parties 
to the Convention undertake to es- 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Former 
Deputy Under Secretary for Eco- 
nomic Affairs Nathaniel Samuels, 
third from right in the above photo, 
and former Ambassador to the Orga- 
nization of American States Sol M. 
Linowitz, third from left, were at Har- 
vard University recently as members 
of the Visiting Committee of the Cen- 
ter for International Affairs—Secre- 
tary Kissinger’s base before he came 
to Washington. 

Others shown are seated from left 
to right: William R. Read, of the 
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tablish national systems to control 
substances leaving their shores for 
the purpose of being dumped at sea. 

Annex I of the Convention con- 
tains a “black list” of prohibited 
substances: mercury and cadmium 
and their compounds, organohalagen 
compounds such as DDT and PCBs, 
persistent plastics, oil, high-level ra- 
dioactive wastes and chemical and 
biological warfare agents. 

Annex II lists substances requir- 
ing special permits and special care 
in each dumping: heavy metals, lead, 
copper, zinc, also cyanides and fluo- 
rides, waste containers which could 
present a serious obstacle to fishing 


Voice of America, a Fellow at the 
Center; Benjamin H. Brown, Adviser 
to the Fellows and former officer at 
the U.S. Mission to the United Na- 
tions; Raymond Vernon, Director of 
the Center, Consultant to the Depart- 
ment and former Acting Director of 
the Department’s Office of Economic 
Defense and Trade Policy. 

Also FSR Allan R. Furman, AID, 
a Fellow at the Center; Seymour Mar- 
tin Lipset, Professor of Government 
and Social Relations; Robert R. 
Bowie, Professor of International Af- 


or navigation, and medium- and low- 
level radioactive wastes. 

Substances not covered in Annex 
I or II require a general permit, and 
all dumping must be carried out with 
full consideration given to a list of 
technical provisions contained in An- 
nex III. 

U.S. ratification of the Convention 
required new domestic legislation 
which was recently enacted (P.L. 93- 
254). 

The Convention (sometimes called 
the “Ocean Dumping Convention”) 
was opened for signature on Decem- 
ber 29, 1972, and has been signed 
by 54 countries. The U.S. is the 
sixth country to ratify. The Conven- 
tion will come into force with the 
deposit of 15 instruments of ratifica- 
tion or accession. 


fairs, former Assistant Secretary for 
Policy Planning and Counselor of the 
Department; FSR James Greene, 
AID, a Fellow at the Center; FSO- 
Ret. Francis J. Galbraith, former Am- 
bassador to Singapore and Indonesia, 
Visiting Scholar at the Center; FSO 
Stephen E. Palmer, Jr., a Fellow at 
the Center; and FSO Jon D. Glass- 
man, Research Fellow at the Center 
under a grant from the Council on 
Foreign Relations. Standing is Colonel 
Edward B. Atkeson, U.S. Army, a 
Fellow at the Center. 
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To Find a 
Second Career— 
Know Yourself 


Foreign Service and Civil Service 
personnel who are interested in find- 
ing another job—or selecting a sec- 
ond career—after they leave the 
Department are being advised to find 
out what they really want to do. 

“It should be something they enjoy 
doing and do well,” says Samuel L. 
King, Chief of the External Place- 
ment Division, PER/PCE/EP. 

“The ‘what’s available’ approach 
to job-hunting doesn’t work. In order 
to find what one wants, he or she 
must know what it is. Or, simply 
stated, to reach an objective one must 
know what he or she is looking for. 

“Another important consideration 
is geographic location. One or the 
other can be of primary importance, 
but these determinations must be 
made in order to get on with the 
task. 

“The job search campaign requires 
a lot of time and effort on the part 
of the individual. Therefore it is nec- 
essary to narrow functional, geog- 
raphical, and organizational targets 
in order to make the best use of avail- 
able time. The sooner one begins, 
the greater are his chances of suc- 
cess.” 

The External Placement Division 
is ready to help employees who are 
retiring from government service or 
are seeking second careers. Facilities 
of EP include counseling; editing, 
final typing and reproduction of re- 
sumes; and making available various 
types of reference material to help 
identify targets. 

EP also is taking a new approach 
in assisting active and retired em- 
ployees. 

“We've stopped talking about re- 
tired Foreign Service and Civil Serv- 
ice employees because many execu- 
tives in private business think retire- 
ment means over-the-hill—or that a 
retired person is looking for a soft 
spot,” Mr. King said. 

“Instead, we tell employers about 
what our people are doing every day 
all over the world. We explain the 
backgrounds and discuss the experi- 
ences of highly qualified and proven 
people—how their skills in manage- 
ment, problem-solving, marketing, 
negotiating, cross-cultural communi- 
cations, and area expertise can be 
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applied to many business and educa- 
tional situations, worldwide and 
domestic. 

“We also advise against discussing 
annuities with prospective employers 
because it shouldn’t have any bear- 
ing on salary negotiations. Think of 
an annuity as a return on an invest- 
ment—an investment in years of 
hard, dedicated work.” 

John R. Ferchak, an experienced 
Commercial Officer who has been 
with EP for eight months, has made 
considerable progress in reaching top 
business and state government execu- 
tives. 

“Our biggest problem is finding 
the right person for the opportunities 
we have uncovered,” he said. 


“It takes about six hot leads to 


place one Foreign Service officer. To 
get these six or so leads requires 30 
or more personal contacts with the 
right people. 

“In making the match, such con- 
siderations as location, the policy of 
the firm or organization, working 
conditions, and salary can be stum- 
bling blocks.” 

That’s why Mr. King and Mr. Fer- 
chak in their counseling—which is 
confidential—make an effort to en- 
courage the job-hunter or second- 
career seeker to determine what he 
or she wants to do. 

Those who want to use the facili- 
ties of the External Placement Divi- 
sion, or who want additional infor- 
mation, may call PER/PCE/EP, 
Room 910, SA-12, telephone 632- 
3760. 


Town Affiliation Board Members Meet 


Alan A. Reich, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Educational and Cul- 
tural Affairs, met in Washington with 
the board members of the Town 
Affiliation Association (Sister Cities 
International) on March 2. 

The Town Affiliation Association 
is a non-profit organization estab- 
lished to foster better international 
cooperation through sister city rela- 
tionships between cities in the U.S. 
and other nations. As of last Novem- 
ber 15, 452 U.S. communities were 
affiliated with 564 cities and villages 
in 65 other nations recording a grand 
total of 1,016 affiliations. Since then, 
scores of new affiliations have been 
made. 

Seated from left to right are Frank 
Lamb, Vice President, Town Affilia- 
tion Association, Councilman, Ro- 
chester, N.Y.; William Czuleger, 


Mayor, Redondo Beach, Calif.; Pat- 
rick Healy, Treasurer, TAA, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; William Mitchell, Sec- 
retary, TAA, Modesto, Calif.; David 
Lisk, Vice Mayor, Roanoke, Va.; 
Athelda Singer, Los Angeles; James 
Sands, New Brunswick, N.J.; Deputy 
Assistant Secretary Reich, CU. 

Also Louis Wozar, President, 
TAA, Dayton, Ohio; Betty Wilson, 
Vice President, TAA, Mayor of San- 
ta Fe Springs, Calif.; Ambassador 
(Ret.) Joseph Palmer, Washington, 
D.C.; Frank Ogawa, Councilman, 
Oakland, Calif.; Ruth Stevens, Vice 
President, TAA, Palm Beach, Fla.; 
Marvin Stevens, Palm Beach, Fila.; 
Nina Brittan, Dover, Del.; Frederick 
Brittan, Chairman of the Board, 
TAA, Dover, Del.; Robert Seipp, 
Vice President, TAA, Coral Gables, 
and Philip Donohue, Hialeah, Fla. 
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Back Pay for Last Quarter of 1972 
Will Range from $67 to $459 


President Nixon on April 12 signed 
Executive Order 11777 which amends 
a previous Executive Order and pro- 
vides for a 5.14 percent retroactive 
pay adjustment for Federal employees 
for the last quarter of 1972. 

The back pay adjustment covers 
seven bi-weekly pay periods—from 
the first pay period on or after Octo- 
ber 1, 1972, to the first pay period on 
or after January 1, 1973. 

It affects some 1,300,000 white- 
collar Federal civilian employees, in- 
cluding Civil Service (GS), Foreign 
Service, and wage employees. How- 
ever, employees whose pay was lim- 
ited to a salary ceiling of $36,000 
prior to the President’s earlier Execu- 
tive Order (11691) of December 15, 
1972, will not receive the 5.14 per- 
cent retroactive pay adjustment, 

It is estimated that the back pay 
will range between $67 for an em- 
ployee in GS-1, step 1, to approxi- 
mately $459 for an employee in GS- 
15, step 10—minus deductions and 
taxes. 

Foreign Service employees also will 
receive varying amounts of back pay 
for the last quarter of 1972, depend- 
ing on such factors as allowances, 
post differentials, etc. 

In a related action, the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission issued guidelines 
on May 9 to Federal agencies for 


computing the 5.14 retroactive pay 
adjustment. 

The Commission instructed the 
agencies to reconstruct personnel ac- 
tions taken during the retroactive pe- 
riod to insure correct payment. 

Basic pay as well as overtime pay, 
standard deductions, allowances and 
differentials based on basic pay must 
be recomputed, the Commission said. 

Since annuities are computed by a 
formula using the highest average 
yearly pay for three consecutive years 
of service, the retroactive adjustment 
can affect annuities of those who have 
retired since the beginning of the 
retroactive pay period—that is, since 
the first pay period on or after Octo- 
ber 1, 1972. 

The Commission also pointed out 
that Federal agencies must trace Fed- 
eral employees who have left the 
Government since the beginning of 
the retroactive pay period. This obli- 
gation will be satisfied by sending a 
notice of entitlement to the former 
employee’s (or survivor’s) last known 
address, the Commission said. 

The pay must be recomputed for 
every person who was employed by 
the Federal Government during the 
retroactive period, or any portion of 
that period. In addition, deductions 
for retirement, Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance, and Federal 


R.E. Chambers Receives DEA Medallion 


Raymond E. Chambers, Coordina- 
tor of the International Narcotics 
Control Interagency Training Pro- 
gram at the Foreign Service Institute, 
was awarded the 
Drug Enforcement 
Administration Me- 
dallion for his out- 
standing achieve- 
ments in training 
DEA Special 
Agents for overseas 
assignments in 59 
countries. 

The presentation 
was made at a cere- 
mony on April 10 =r. Chambers 
in the office of Administrator John 
R. Bartels, Jr., of the Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Justice, by Acting Deputy 
Administrator Andrew Tartaglino. 

FSI launched the training program 
in September 1972 under the aus- 
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pices of the Cabinet Committee on 
International Narcotics Control. The 
program prepares law enforcement 
Officers to live and work overseas in 
a new Official, professional and cul- 
tural environment. 

Mr. Chambers has conducted 12 
classes and has trained 179 profes- 
sionals and 10 administrative support 
personnel from DEA, Customs, and 
AID’s Office of Public Safety for 
overseas assignments. 

In accordance with the Cabinet 
Committee on International Narcotics 
Control’s mandate, DEA collaborates 
with foreign police services in their 
international narcotics suppression ef- 
forts. Customs also has training teams 
which provide anti-smuggling pro- 
grams to their counterparts in several 
countries. The Office of Public Safety 
is involved in the overall up-grading 
of law enforcement programs in for- 
eign countries. 


income taxes must be taken out of 
the gross back pay. 

Lump-sum payments also will be 
adjusted, not only for those employ- 
ees who were separated from the rolls 
during the retroactive period but also 
for those whose lump-sum period ex- 
tended into the retroactive period. 

Since these recomputations have to 
be done on an individual basis, the 
task may take months. 

Government agencies also are 
awaiting a supplemental appropria- 
tion from Congress before they can 
make the retroactive pay adjustments. 


Department Seeks Nominees 
for Awards for Reporting 
and Management 


The Department is seeking nomi- 
nations for two high awards—the 
Luther I. Replogle Award for Man- 
agement Improvement and the Di- 
rector General’s Award for Report- 
ing. 

Deadline for nominations for the 
Replogle Award is June 1; for the 
Director General’s Award, June 30. 

The Replogle Award—$1,500, 
tax-free, and a certificate—was made 
possible by the former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Iceland. It will be presented 
to the officer or employee of any of 
the foreign affairs agencies for “an 
outstanding contribution to manage- 
ment improvement in the Depart- 
ment.” 

The selection of the winner will be 
made by a special panel. 

The Director General’s Award for 
Reporting is conferred annually “to 
recognize the high standards which 
characterize the reporting of the For- 
eign Service and to encourage con- 
tinued efforts toward excellence in 
this field.” 

Any officer or employee of the 
Foreign Service may be nominated 
by anyone familiar with his or her 
work. Proposals should describe the 
work of the nominee and be sup- 
ported by representative examples of 
reporting—not to exceed 10 pages 
in length. 

This year the winner of the Di- 
rector General’s Award will receive 
$500 in cash instead of the former 
award, a desk pen set. The winner’s 
name will be inscribed on a perma- 
nent plaque in the Department. 

Criteria for the two awards were 
outlined in airgrams to all US. 
diplomatic and consular posts on 
April, 10 and April 11. Nominations 
should be addressed to the Director 
General of the Foreign Service. 
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GUIDELINES ISSUED 


Policy for Restoring Forfeited Leave 


Guidelines and procedures to im- 
plement various provisions of Public 
Law 93-181, which liberalized the 
administration of annual leave for 
Federal employees, are provided in 
FAMC 673, dated April 17. Key fea- 
tures of the new law were summarized 
in the January NEWSLETTER. 

Because P.L. 93-181 was not 
signed until December 14, 1973, the 
Civil Service Commission has ap- 
proved the following interim policy 
for the 1973 leave year only for de- 
termining entitlement to restoration: 

“If an exigency of major signifi- 
cance or a lengthy period of absence 
due to sickness, occurred during, im- 
mediately prior to the start of, or ex- 
tended into the three biweekly pay 
periods prior to the end of the 1973 
leave year, and thus prevented the 
scheduling, rescheduling, or use of 
annual leave to avoid forfeiture, the 
forfeited annual leave may be re- 
stored for later use.” 

In case annual leave was forfeited 
because of an exigency, an employee’s 
request should be forwarded through 
the employee’s administrative or ex- 
ecutive officer, at the time the leave 
was forfeited, to PER/PCE/PP in 
the Department for further action. 
Documentation supporting the request 
must include: 

1. A statement why the employee 
believes his case meets the interim 
policy for 1973 of the Civil Service 
Commission as stated above and the 
reasons why forfeited annual leave 
was not scheduled for use, if that was 
the case; 

2. A copy of the Leave Summary 
(Form 411A) or similar record show- 
ing the number of hours forfeited and 
claimed for restoration; 

3. Inclusive dates any forfeited 
annual leave was scheduled for use; 

4. A statement by the official who 
decided an exigency of major signifi- 
cance existed describing the circum- 
stances which caused the cancellation 
of annual leave. 

In case leave was forfeited because 
of sickness, the employee’s request 
should be forwarded for decision to 
the official authorized to approve the 
employee’s leave at the time the leave 
was forfeited, furnishing the informa- 
tion in 1, 2, and 3 above as well as 
the inclusive dates of sickness, which 
caused the forfeiture of annual leave. 

It is also possible to have annual 
leave restored that was forfeited be- 
cause of administrative error, when 
the error caused the loss of annual 
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leave otherwise accruable after June 
30, 1960. Employees should contact 
their executive or administrative offi- 
cer before submitting a request. 
Annual leave, restored for the three 
reasons discussed above, must be 
scheduled and used not later than the 
end of the leave year ending two years 
after (1) the date the exigency termi- 
nated, which caused the forfeiture of 
annual leave; (2) the date the em- 
ployee returned to duty, if forfeited 
because of sickness; or (3) the date of 
restoration of annual leave forfeited 
because of administrative error. 
The regulations governing the res- 
toration of annual leave forfeited dur- 
ing the 1974 leave year and subse- 
quent years, are much tighter than for 
1973. There are two critical factors: 
(1) Annual leave forfeited in the 
1974 leave year (and subsequent 


years) must be scheduled, in writing, 
before the start of the third biweekly 
pay period prior to the end of the 
leave year, and (2) there must have 
been an exigency of the public busi- 
ness which did not permit the em- 
ployee to use scheduled annual leave 
to avoid forfeiture. 

Management and employees alike 
should make plans now to schedule 
the use of annual leave for the re- 
mainder of the leave year to avoid 
forfeiture because the requirement 
for scheduling in advance in writing 
was not met. 

Former employees who believe they 
may be eligible for restoration of an- 
nual leave forfeited in 1973 because 
of an exigency or sickness under the 
Commission’s interim policy, or be- 
cause of administrative error, should 
follow the same process as for em- 
ployees. Any leave restored for for- 
mer employees will require an adjust- 
ment of their lump sum leave pay- 


LOME—Ambassador Dwight Dickinson receives the Order of The Mono, grade of 
Commander, from Togo’s Foreign Minister Joachim Hunlede prior to leaving Lome. 
Ambassador Dickinson, who recently retired from the Foreign Service, also was 
presented an Ambassadorial flag by Director General Nathaniel Davis at a retire- 
ment ceremony in the Department on April 23. 
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CITED—Deputy Under Secretary for Manage 


se 


ment L. Dean Brown, center, poses with the Department's top blood donors after 


presenting them with Certificates of Gratitude. Shown, left to right, are Loraine P. Anderson, PER/MGT/PS, Assistant Coordi- 
nator of the Blood Donor Program; Clara |. Galford, EA; Jeanne M. Browning, INR; Anthony Novak, BF; Mrs. Novak; Freder- 
ick J. O. Blachly, 10; Mary G. Ridgeway, PER/MGT/PS, Coordinator of the Blood Donor Program; Eric G. Stewart, BF; Am- 
bassador Brown; William N. Turpin, ARA; Thomas E. Bower, M/FSI; William L. Spicer, FBO; Fernleigh R. Graninger, OPR; Earl 
M. Jones, Jr., OPR; Elizabeth Walsh, PA/MS, Blood Recruiter; William D. Blair, Jr., PA, Chairman of the Blood Donor Pro- 
gram. Not present when the photo was taken were Edith M. Waskewich, H, and Theodore L. Leon, OPR. 


12 Outstanding Blood Donors Commended 


On behalf of Secretary Kissinger, 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment L. Dean Brown presented Cer- 
tificates of Gratitude for humani- 
tarian service in the American Na- 
tional Red Cross Blood Program to 
12 active and retired Department 
employees at an awards ceremony on 
April 1. 

In congratulating the donors for 
“the outstanding example you have 
set for all your colleagues in the 
Department in this humanitarian 
cause,” Ambassador Brown noted 
that they had greatly contributed to 
the Department’s record—including 
the most successful year in the his- 
tory of the Department in 1973, when 
it achieved 178 percent of its goal. 

“You top leaders in this group 
today contributed 89 gallons of blood 
just among yourselves,” Ambassador 
Brown said. 

A Special Award went to Mrs. 
Anthony Novak, who started donat- 
ing on June 9, 1971, when her hus- 
band asked for a blood donation for 
his birthday present. Since then Mrs. 
Novak has donated blood five times 
a year for a total of 13 pints to date. 

Ambassador Brown also cited Mrs. 
Mary G. Ridgeway, PER/MGT/PS, 
Coordinator of the Department’s 
Blood Donor Program, for her out- 
standing role in organizing and devel- 
oping the program “with dedication 
and imagination through the years.” 


Recipients of the Blood Donor 
Awards: 

Fernleigh R. Graninger, OPR, who 
has contributed 12 gallons; Jeanne M. 
Browning, INR; William L. Spicer, 
FBO, 11 gallons; Anthony Novak, 
BF, 10 gallons; Frederick J. O. 


Blachly, IO; Earl M. Jones, Jr., OPR; 
Eric G. Stewart, BF; William N. 
Turpin, ARA (now assigned to 
USIA), 6 gallons; Thomas E. Bower, 
M/FSI; Clara I. Galford, EA; Theo- 
dore L. Leon, OPR; and Edith M. 
Waskewich, H, 5 gallons. 

Mr. Graninger, Mr. Novak and 
Mr. Stewart are retired employees. 


Perfect Cure for a Hangover 


How do you beat the devilish curse, 
the hangover? A recent poster of the 
National Institute on Alcohol Abuse 
and Alcoholism discusses the 10 most 
frequently recommended cures. 

Vitamins—Some say superdoses of 
vitamins will build up your body’s 
ability to fight off the hangover. It 
doesn’t work. 

Tranquilizers—The only thing you 
might accomplish this way is an Oover- 
dose of tranquilizing drugs on top of 
the overdose of alcohol. 

Drink alcohol—“A bit of the hair 
of the dog that bit you,” they call it. 
Of course if you drink enough, to- 
day’s cure can become tomorrow’s 
hangover. 

Oxygen—Inhaling pure oxygen is 
supposed to help your system oxidize 
the alcohol. No good! In fact, your 
hangover is partly the result of oxi- 
dizing alcohol. 

Exercise—Ugh! Suffering may help 
your guilt feelings, but your hangover 
will survive the exercise better than 
you will. 


Eat—Stuff yourself with a gigantic 
breakfast and, if you keep it down, 
you will still have your hangover. . . 
plus a full feeling. 

Drink something disgusting—After 
you concoct the awful drink and man- 
age to swallow it, the taste is sup- 
posed to make you forget your hang- 
over .. . but nothing tastes that bad. 

Don't think about it—If you ignore 
your hangover, it will go away. It will 
.. . but very, very slowly. 

Lie still—Don’t get out of bed. 
Don’t go to work. Millions of Ameri- 
cans use this cure to the tune of about 
ten billion dollars in lost work every 
year. Too bad because this cure 
doesn’t work either. 

The cure—At last modern medical 
science has found the perfect fail 
proof, 100% effective cure. You 
guessed it: Preventive medicine. 

The only way to cure a hangover 
is before it happens. If you don’t 


drink too much, you don’t get a hang- 
over. 
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“How smart this foreign gentleman,” said the awed 
mouzhiks, “who has harnessed this samovar and made 


it run,”* 


A Portrait of Whistler's Father 


By CyriL MUROMCEW 


Dark and snowy was the Moscow 
night as we made our way through 
deep snow drifts towards the station. 
Soon through the drifting snowflakes 
we could dimly see the big red 
Cyrillic letters saying Leningradskiy 
Vokzal. 

Our train, the Red Arrow, was al- 
ready standing there, hissing softly 
and gathering itself for the nightly 
dash to Leningrad. Dark figures in 
big fur hats carrying bundles were 
scurrying to and fro, or embracing 
each other in emotional farewells. 

Shaking off the snow we entered 
our Pullman car to be received by a 
sturdy looking motherly conductress 
and shown to our compartment. No 
sooner had we stowed our belongings 
away than she reappeared with a big 
glass of black tea in a metal holder 
called the podstakannik. 

At five minutes to midnight sharp 
the train began to move, gaining 
speed along the tracks that Whistler’s 
father built over a century and a quar- 
ter ago. 


Major George Washington Whist- 
ler, father of the painter James Mc- 
Neill Whistler, came to Russia in 
1840 at the invitation of Tsar 
Nicholas I to construct a railroad 
between Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
and to equip it with American de- 
signed cars and locomotives deemed 
to be best suited for Russian condi- 
tions. The construction began simul- 
taneously from Moscow and St. 
Petersburg to meet halfway at a place 
named Bologoye, to this day the only 
stop of the night train. 


This is probably the straightest rail 
line in the world of this length—some 
680 kilometers. As the story goes, 
Tsar Nicholas, guided by the princi- 
ple that a straight line is the shortest 
distance between two points, took a 
straight edge and drew a line con- 
necting the two cities and said: 
“There it shall be built.” 

Thousands of serfs went to work— 
dug, chopped and toiled under 
Whistler’s direction until the line was 
completed in 1851. One of his assist- 


* Whistler's Father by Albert Perry, Dobb- 
Merrill, NY, 1939. Original quote from a 
Moscow paper in 1851. 
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ants was a young officer named 
Feodor Dostoyevski who later made 
a name for himself in a different field 
of endeavor. Soon Whistler became 
known among the people as the man 
“who harnessed this samovar and 
made it run.” 

This first rail line ever built in 
Russia still remains the showpiece of 
the Soviet rail system. The Red 
Arrow trains, now fully electrified, 
leave simultaneously every night from 
Moscow and Leningrad and cover 
the distance in eight hours at a 
leisurely pace so as not to disturb the 
sleeping passengers. 

In the old Russian tradition, there 
is always plenty of hot tea on board 
these trains. The water is still boiled 
on a samovar because, as my trav- 
eling companion explained, “Char- 
coal boiled water for your tea tastes 
better; electric heaters just won’t do.” 


Open Forum Panel 
Urges Field 
Participation 


With consistent standing-room- 
only audiences for its Department 
meetings, the Secretary’s Open Fo- 
rum Panel (OFP) is moving to in- 
crease participation from the field. 


Reminder on Dissent Procedures 


To that end, an airgram on “Chan- 
nels for In-House Dialogue and Cre- 
ativity” has been sent to all posts. It 
outlines all the mechanisms for dis- 
sent on substantive policy issues with- 
in State, USIA, AID, and ACDA. 
Employees are again urged to use 
the “Dissent Channel” (with tele- 
grams, airgrams, or memorandums 
acted on by the Policy Planning 
Staff) or to send papers to the Open 
Forum Panel itself. 


Panel on Television 


Video-tape recordings may prove 
to be a frequent tool for the OFP to 
reach more colleagues outside of 
Washington. The lively and crowded 
session with Director General Na- 


So we sat there drinking tea v 
prisosku, a typically Russian way of 
doing it by holding a lump of sugar 
in your mouth as you sip your tea. 

Having swapped a few Russian 
proverbs, my Russian companion 
pulled out a piece of smoked sturgeon 
and munched on it as we sped over 
the snowy wastes. The sturgeon smell 
lingered discreetly in the compart- 
ment till the end of the journey. 

Before falling asleep, lulled by the 
soft clickety-click of the wheels over 
the broad gauge rails, I lifted the 
curtain to look at the snowy land- 
scape where in the distance, at the 
edge of the dark forest, wolves were 
gathering for their nightly forays. 

On arrival in Leningrad, as I 
walked through the Moskovskiy 
Vokzal, I kept looking for Whistler’s 
statue, or at least his name carved in 
stone. Not finding either, I still 
paused to salute him: “Well done, 
Major Whistler.” 


Cyril Muromcew, an interpreter in 
the Language Services Division, 
traveled with the U.S. Scientific and 
Technical Delegation to Moscow and 
Leningrad, November-December ’73. 


thaniel Davis—addressing the topic, 
“The Future of the Foreign Service” 
—was recorded and is being sent to 
the field. The Panel would appreciate 
hearing views on whether such tapes 
are a useful means of communication 
and what other steps can be taken to 
keep the field aware of new pro- 
grams and concerns in Washington. 


Post SALT II? 


Dr. Herbert Scoville, Jr., well- 
known writer and consultant on arms 
control issues, spoke before a packed 
conference session of the Panel. Col- 
leagues from throughout the Depart- 
ment, ACDA, the Pentagon, the Hill, 
and the press joined in the give-and- 
take on options for unilateral recipro- 
cal action in pending negotiations. 


U.S. Policy toward Southern Africa 


Professor John Marcum of the 
University of California extended his 
stay in a Department conference to 
meet with the Panel in open session 
and with a small group of Africanists 
in a working luncheon. During his 
presentation on May 7, Professor 
Marcum focused on new proposals 
for U.S. policy in southern Africa and 
toward African liberation movements. 
The Panel plans to follow up on both 
that session and the one with Dr. 
Scoville with papers to the Secretary. 
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state that are being considered have all been on the 
calendar for a long time as possibilities. The summit 
meeting with the Soviet leaders has been under discussion 
—was scheduled over a year ago. 

No other firm decisions have been made. Meetings 
with European leaders have always been related to con- 
crete accomplishments. And if we had wanted a summit 
meeting, simply for show, it was easy enough to arrange 
during March and April, and we deliberately did not do 
so, since we did not think that the conditions at the time 
warranted it. What else may happen depends on the out- 
come of other negotiations. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it has been about a month since vou 
returned from Moscow. When you see Mr. Gromyko 
on Monday, will you be able to present to him American 
counter-proposals to their SALT proposals? 

A. SALT will be one of the subjects discussed in 
Geneva with Foreign Minister Gromyko. Though I de- 
spair of saying anything on SALT that does not make 
huge headlines slightly different from what I intended, 
it will undoubtedly be discussed. I will not present to the 
Foreign Minister a detailed American counter-proposal, 
but I will present to him various considerations that, 
if he considers them worthy of discussions, could lead 
to an American counter-proposal. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, returning to the foreign aid subject, 
the request for the Far East was larger rather than 
smaller than in previous years. And I wondered how you 
associate this with the detente with China and with the 
Soviet Union, and whether in particular the $165 million 
for Korea reflects danger there, or does it reflect an upset 
in the internal situation in Korea that needs to be 
corrected? 

A. The increase in funds for Asia is largely due to the 
increased cost of imports into, particularly, Southeast 
Asia, for fuel, fertilizer and similar matters. 

The program for Korea is not related in any sense to 
the domestic conditions that have developed there. 

In terms of detente with the Soviet Union or the 
People’s Republic of China, it is of course clearly under- 
stood that neither of these countries has a veto over 
policies that we consider necessary for a stable inter- 
national order. But we have no reason to believe that 
and part of this foreign assistance program, certainly not 
any part for Asia, will have a bad effect on our detente 
policies. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to follow up on the question of 
SALT, there has been a report that the United States 
plans unilaterally to reduce the number of tactical nuclear 
weapons in Europe. I wonder if you could say, first of 
all, if these reports are true, and if so by how much? 
And if they are true, whether there is any relationship 
or might be any relationship between this kind of move 
on the part of the United States and an attempt to break 
the deadlock in the SALT negotiations involving forward- 
based systems? 

A. To take your last point first, the present discus- 


... with respect to SALT ... it is a mistake to assume that 

the only significant agreement is a comprehensive permanent 
agreement that settles all issues for all time. There are many 
major agreements that could be made of very great significance 
that would fall short of a comprehensive permanent agreement.” 


sions in SALT are not deadlocked in any sense on the 
issue of forward-based systems, and the range of issues 
that are being discussed now do not have forward-based 
systems as one principal element. So whatever is being 
done with respect to tactical nuclear weapons, it is un- 
related to the issue of the forward-based systems in 
SALT, and indeed is unrelated to the SALT negotiations 
altogether. 

Secondly, it is our policy not to reduce these tactical 
nuclear weapons, except either in fullest consultation 
with our allies, or in a negotiation with the Soviet Union 
in which, again, there would be the fullest consultation 
with our allies. We do not have a program now for the 
reduction of our tactical nuclear forces in Europe. 

We have attempted—and I think this is what these 
reports refer to—to develop a rational policy for the 
stockpiles and for the possible use of the stockpiles. But 
we are not planning any unilateral steps. And the reports 
must have referred to internal studies that are being con- 
ducted on a planning basis. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, because of the public confidence 
you have talked about that is necessary for the conduct 
of foreign policy, and the public support for it, and 
because of the almost inevitable probability that—or 
inevitability that any agreements that are negotiated at 
the summit will be questioned as to political motivation, 
and because apparently we are not ready for a major 
SALT agreement anyway, why wouldn’t it be a wise 
move simply to postpone the summit until impeachment 
is out of the way? 

A. First of all, it is a mistake to consider the summit 
as being related entirely to SALT. There are many 
reasons for the summit. And there are many types of 
agreements that can be made at the summit. One is to 
use the summit for an acceleration of agreements that 
would probably be made anyway, but which, if they take 
their bureaucratic course, could be delayed for many 
months and sometimes years; secondly, to develop agree- 
ments in various areas of cooperation unrelated to arms 
control; thirdly, to develop arms control agreements not 
necessarily in the field of strategic arms limitations; and 
fourthly, to give an opportunity to the leaders of the two 
most powerful countries in the world—and the two coun- 
tries that have the capability of destroying each other 
and humanity in the process—to exchange views on the 
evolution of their policies, and particularly exchange 
views on the best steps to preserve the peace. 

In all of these categories, incidentally, we expect that 
progress will be made at the summit. 


Now, with respect to SALT—whether or not a signifi- 
cant agreement can be reached by the time of the sum- 
mit is not yet clear. It is a mistake to assume that the 
only significant agreement is a comprehensive permanent 
agreement that settles all issues for all time. There are 
many major agreements that could be made of very great 
significance that would fall short of a comprehensive 
permanent agreement. Whether or not those agreements 
can be reached at the time of the summit, I repeat, de- 
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pends on the discussions that will take place between 
now and the summit. 

In any event, the summit could give an impetus to 
those negotiations. 

Our attitude is that we will not rush an agreement in 
order to complete it by the summit, but we will not fail 
to conclude an agreement simply because the summit 
coincides with an intense domestic debate which is totally 
unrelated to our foreign policy, and in which our foreign 
policy has not been the subject of any significant 
challenge. 

Again, with respect to the issues that may be raised 
on any agreement in the strategic arms field that may 
be reached, I am confident that we will be able to defend 
it on its merits. And when you deal with the issue of 
nuclear strategy, you are dealing with the survival of the 
United States and the survival of many other countries 
that depend on us. And the United States will not play 
with this or deal with it in an irresponsible manner. 


Q. Are you foreseeing, Mr. Secretary, a constructive 
ground of negotiations of disengagement negotiations— 
while the shooting goes on in the Golan Heights, or if 
you want the other way around, do you foresee a shoot- 
ing process while you are shuttling between Damascus 
and Jerusalem? 

A. Well, I have the impression that the intensity of 
the fighting has diminished in the last week, and I would 
hope that both sides will exercise great restraint while 
the negotiations are in process. 


I do not forecast that this next round will necessarily 
bring a solution to the negotiations. But we do hope that 
we will make some progress. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us your position 
on the proposed level of American defense spending, 
whether you think it is appropriate, whether a reduction 
could be made, and whether it is consistent with your 
foreign policy aims. 

A. I support the present level of defense spending, 
and I believe it is consistent with our foreign policy aims. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Chancellor Brandt speaking on be- 
half of the European Community has offered political 
guarantees for a peace settlement in the Mideast. One 
such settlement has been reached by you. Do you con- 
sider this offer to be a helpful component in your Mid- 
east strategy? 


A. We have been in very close contact with Chan- 
cellor Brandt, both during the planning of his trip and 
while he was on the trip. We believe that the policy of 


the Federal Republic in the Middle East has been con- . 


structive and consistent with close Atlantic relationships, 
and we believe that he has made a helpful contribution 
on his visits. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been reports that repre- 
sentatives of the Egyptian Government have made pri- 
vate contacts with American arms manufacturers. What 
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is the attitude of the United States Government towards 
cash sales by American manufacturers to Egypt? 

A. I have heard rumors that American arms manu- 
facturers have made contact with the Egyptian authori- 
ties, rather than the other way around. 

On the issue of military assistance to Egypt, whether 
sale or credit, this has not been formally raised by the 
Egyptian Government. We don’t expect it to be raised in 
the near future. It would have to be considered in the 
light of the circumstances that exist when it is raised. 
But it is not now before us. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is the State Department’s oft-stated 
policy of balance of power in the Middle East still the 
policy in the United States? Is the Rogers formula re- 
garding the—or the view of the United Nations resolu- 
tion—still the policy of the United States? And what do 
you consider insubstantial changes in the territorial limits 
for Israel? 

A. The present conditions are not the conditions in 
which the previous incumbent conducted his foreign 
policy, and therefore I see no point in my commenting 
on proposals that he may have made four years 
previously. 

The United States is committed to the security and 
survival of Israel, and this commitment has not changed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Senator Jackson has contended or 
maybe “charged” is a better word, that the Administra- 
tion is interested in a quick fix in this Moscow summit, 
primarily because of domestic considerations; and that 
all you are likely to seek is only an extension of the 
present interim agreement on arms control. What is your 
response to that? 

A. Well, I had a long session with Senator Jackson 
this morning on several topics. I have great respect for 
the views of Senator Jackson. At the same time, I agree 
very much with a column that I read this morning which 
emphasized the need not to conduct this debate by means 
of slogans and in terms of casting doubts on the motives 
of the participants in this debate. 

The issues are extremely serious and extremely com- 
plicated. And if one uses charged words like “quick fix,” 
then one really prejudges the answer. 

The issue is whether in the light of an evolving tech- 
nology one can break out of a comprehensive agreement 
those items that, if they are not dealt with now or in the 
very near future, will not be able to be dealt with at all— 
not because the summit is imminent, but because the 
technology will have advanced to a point after which 
control will become impossible or deployment will have 
reached a point after which verification will become 
meaningless. This is the overriding issue. 

Secondly, the implication is always left that there is 
something about the interim agreement that is disadvan- 
tageous to the United States. And I think it is about time 
that we recognize the fact, first, that at the time the interim 
agreement was made, the United States had no program 
for land-based missiles. The United States had no pro- 
gram—was not building any sea-based missiles. The 
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Soviet Union was building 90 land-based missiles a year 
and 144 sea-based missiles. The United States stopped 
no program as a result of the interim agreement. The 
Soviet Union stopped several programs, and on top of 
it had to remove 209 older missiles from its force. 

Secondly, it is not true that the interim agreement 
leaves the United States at a numerical disadvantage. 
This numerical disadvantage can be computed only if 
one omits from the calculation the 630 B-52s that were 
in our force in 1972, and the 452 B-52s that are in our 
force today. And the fact that there are 180 less in our 
force today is not a decision of the Soviet Union; it is a 
unilateral decision of our Administration, proposed by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Thirdly, if one looks not at launchers, but at deliver- 
able warheads, the gap between the United States and 
the Soviet Union has increased during the period of the 
interim agreement, and will continue to increase during 
the whole period of the interim agreement. And one is 
hit by warheads—not by launchers. 

Therefore it is not helpful to us to talk ourselves into 
a state of mind in which we are strategically inferior. 

Therefore, whether or not the interim agreement 
should be extended depends on an analysis of where the 
interim agreement leads us and what the projections are. 
And it depends further on an analysis of what we get 
in return for it. 

The overwhelming issue, as we see it, is the issue of 
multiple independent warheads whose deployment on 
the Soviet side is imminent. Once these multiple war- 
heads are fully deployed on both sides, and one has then 
warheads upward of 10,000 on both sides, or any num- 
ber that technology can make possible, then we face a 
situation of unprecedented nuclear plenty and a poten- 
tially enormous gap between first- and second-strike 
capabilities. 

That is what we are attempting to reduce in these 
negotiations. 

Any analysis of our domestic situation should make 
clear that there is very little to be gained domestically 
by making a SALT agreement this year. We are con- 
cerned with the evolution of the arms race, with peace 
in the world, and with security. 

Now, our judgment may or may not be correct. But 
that is what the debate should be, and not whether it is 
a quick fix against a long-term agreement. 


Q. Could you tell us what Senator Jackson’s reaction 
to this argument was? 

A. Well, we did not have time to get into that argu- 
ment in as much detail as we got into some other argu- 
ments we’re having (laughter), but it is one that I intend 
to discuss with him at greater length when I return from 
our trip. 

As long as we’re talking about this, let me emphasize 
also: that we are not opposed to reductions. We do 
believe, however, that reductions in the absence of some 
control over the multiple warheads will magnify the 
problem that we have described. Reductions will be in 
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disparity between the capabilities that develop if reduction 
becomes our only objective.” 


the hundreds. The growth in warheads will be in the 
thousands. And there will be a total disparity between 
the capabilities that develop if reduction becomes our 
only objective. But we do agree with Senator Jackson 
that reductions can be and should be one of the objec- 
tives of SALT negotiations. They are not as time-urgent 
as the other one. 


Q. Mr. Kissinger, severe! Latin American countries 
have proposed the participation of the Cuban Foreign 
Minister at the next round of informal meetings of 
Hemisphere Foreign Ministers in Buenos Aires. And you 
have apparently said they would be willing to participate 
in such informal meetings in a constructive manner. I’m 
asking whether you see an evolution of inter-American 
relations that could allow the American Secretary of 
State to seek informal meetings scheduled with «other 
Latin American Ministers and the Cuban Foreign 
Minister. 

A. Well, of course, it has happened before. But the 
decision at present—if we had to vote on it today—our 
vote would be negative. We left it that the Argentine 
Government, as the host government, would consult 
with all other governments to see what the consensus is 
as this conference approaches. 

We, of course, will also consult with the governments 
as the time for this conference approaches. But, as of 
now, our position is as I have described. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it more hopeful today that a 
compromise formula could be found to resolve the dis- 
pute over the Jackson-Vanik Amendment? 


A. Well, I met this morning with Senators Jackson, 
Ribicoff and Javits; and we agreed that we would con- 
tinue our discussions after my return. And I don’t think 
it would be helpful for me to try to anticipate what the 
outcome would be. But I think we all approached the 
discussions with the attitude that it was a serious problem 
for which we would try to find a constructive solution. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on this forthcoming trip, do you 
expect to get involved in any other phase of the Mideast 
problem—for example, the West Bank—or do you plan 
to meet with any of the oil-producing nations? 

A. Certainly I would expect to visit Jordan, and ob- 
viously that would involve there a discussion of the 
issues that Jordan is primarily interested in. And there 
is a possibility of visiting one or two of the oil-producing 
nations. But the shape of this trip beyond the first stop 
is not fully clear yet, and a great deal will depend on 
the evolution of the negotiation and how many trips may 
have to be taken between Damascus and Jerusalem and 
where one will leave the negotiation when I leave the 
area. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, having been granted export licenses 
to Argentina to send cars to Cuba, is the economic 
denial program still viable; and what are you going to 
do about the Canadian locomotive companies which 
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have already started shipping and are under the same 
obligations? 


A. The decision with respect to Argentina was to 
permit American companies that are chartered in foreign 
countries to comply with the laws of the countries in 
which they are located—to deal with an anomaly of our 
legislation which makes American companies that are 
incorporated in foreign countries subject to United States 
law rather than to the law of the country in which they 
are domiciled in case there’s conflict. It was not based 
on considerations of Cuba policy. 

Therefore, the behavior of American companies in 
those countries will depend on the policies the countries 
pursue vis-a-vis Cuba. And our own view on that has 
not changed. 


Q. But the policy is still viable? 
A. We believe it is. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, can you ascertain as yet whether it 
will or will not be necessary for you to make a second 
preparatory trip to Moscow before the summit? 


A. I think that will become clearer after I have talked 
to Foreign Minister Gromyko, and that would be related 
largely to SALT issues if it became necessary. 


Q. If you decided such a trip was necessary, is it 
unlikely that it would be at the end of this current trip? 
Would you presumably return to Washington before 
going to Moscow? 


A. Are you afraid that Marilyn will come to Moscow 
with me? (Laughter. ) 


Q. I just want to make sure you have ample time to 
rest before you go to Moscow. 


A. My intention is to return to Washington to restore 
my emotional equilibrium. (Laughter. ) 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you still believe that a disengage- 
ment agreement with Syria is necessary in order to 
continue progress in the Middle East, or could develop- 
ments between Israel and Egypt continue even without 
disengagement? 


A. Well, of course, this would depend on decisions 
made by Egypt and Israel. I have been given to under- 
stand that progress between Egypt and Israel requires 
progress between Syria and Israel, and I have had no 
reason to doubt that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is it possible that you would return 
to Geneva on this trip to complete the disengagement 
negotiation? 


A. Well, I am not sure—as I pointed out—that we 
can complete the negotiation on this trip. There are many 
more uncertain factors in this negotiation than there 
were in the Egyptian-Israeli negotiation. 

If the negotiation seems to be progressing, it is not 
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excluded that this could happen. But we have really not 
considered it yet. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Senator Jackson was a little worried 
when he talked to a reporter this week about the possi- 
bility of secret understandings and commitments that in- 
volve this foreign aid package. Did he raise that question, 
and what did you tell him if he did? 

A. Well, I don’t want to comment on my discussions 
with Senator Jackson. I can answer your question: There 
are no secret commitments with respect to the foreign 
aid program. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to follow up on that further, do 
you have anything specific to present to Mr. Gromyko 
beyond what you’ve already said, when you get to 
Geneva, relative to SALT? And how can you expect the 
Soviet Union to restrain itself from deploying MIRVs 
when we are, as you just said, continuing to deploy them 
ourselves? 

A. Well, obviously, restraints on the deployment of 
MIRV would have to be reciprocal. The Soviet Union, 
when I was in Moscow last time, presented to us its 
consideration on how MIRVs could be limited and what 
other steps could be taken. As I pointed out, but not 
very lucidly at the time, this represented an advance in 
the Soviet position, though not yet sufficient for us to 
find it acceptable. 

If I had not already used the word, I would say that 
what we need is a “conceptual breakthrough.” (Laughter. ) 
But what is necessary now is to see whether some of the 
Soviet ideas that were presented in Moscow could be 
adapted to our requirements in terms of numbers and in 
terms of general approach. 

We can discuss this with the Foreign Minister. If it 
seems that then an American proposal embodying num- 
bers, time frames and so forth, would be useful, then we 
can make it. But, obviously, any proposal on any limita- 
tions will have to be reciprocal—which does not mean 
it has to be exactly numerically equivalent. 


Q. Well, does that mean that we’re willing to stop 
deploying the MIRVs? 

A. We are willing to accept limitations on our MIRV 
deployment in return for limitations on their MIRV 
deployment, but the issue is at what level. 


Q. Dr. Kissinger, are you doing anything to pursue, 
or at least consider, Senator Jackson’s proposal that a 
real Suez has to be demilitarized? 


A. Well, the shipping through the Suez Canal is 
governed by the Constantinople Convention of 1888 and, 
therefore, it is not a bilateral matter to discuss between 
us and Egypt. The Constantinople Convention was pre- 
cisely designed to prevent the host country from uni- 
laterally regulating the traffic through the Canal. We are 
open-minded on this suggestion. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, thank you very much. 





AT LUNCHEON-—Left, pictured at the AAFSW 
luncheon April 9 are, left to right, Mrs. Robert S. 
Ingersoll, wife of the Assistant Secretary for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, and Mrs. Henry E. Catto, 
wife of the Chief of Protocol. Right, speaker Roger 
L. Stevens; Mrs. Walter Jenkins, Program Chair- 
man; Mrs. Robert Curtin. 


AAFSW Schedules an Evening at Wolf Trap 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women has scheduled 
an evening at Wolf Trap Farm Park 
for the Performing Arts on June 27 
as the final event of AAFSW’s 1973- 
74 season. 

The program features a picnic and 
the performance of the Alwin Niko- 
lais Dance Theater. It is open to 
members and one guest per member. 

Those interested in more informa- 
tion may call Laura Jenkins, 536- 
5605. 

Roger L. Stevens, Chairman of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, was the guest 
speaker at the AAFSW luncheon at 
the Army Navy Country Club on 
April 9. 

In his talk on the theater scene in 
America today, Mr. Stevens pointed 
out that although new American 
playwrights are hard to find, theater 
itself is flourishing. 

New York is fast becoming just 
one of several important theater cen- 
ters, as other cities, such as Atlanta, 
Denver, Los Angeles and Milwaukee, 
as well as Washington, are attracting 
actors and becoming “excellent cen- 
ters for the performing arts,” Mr. 
Stevens added. 

Mr: Stevens also discussed the 
Kennedy Center, including its focus 
on providing the best for the per- 
formers and audience in backstage 


facilities, 
acoustics. 

He reviewed the Center’s problem 
of costly overhead because of its 
being both a memorial and a theater 
center. The result is that it is open 
16 hours a day instead of the normal 
theater time of four or five hours. He 
also mentioned the fact that the 
theaters are self-supporting, not tax 
supported, while the grounds, security 
and some of the building maintenance 
come under the National Park Serv- 
ice. 

Mrs. Stevens was among the guests. 


space arrangement and 


Others who were welcomed by the 
AAFSW President, Mrs. William 
Leonhart, were Mrs. Kenneth Rush, 
wife of the Deputy Secretary of 
State; Mrs. James Keogh, wife of the 
Director of USIA; Mrs. Eugene 
Kopp, wife of the Deputy Director 
of USIA; Mrs. Robert S. Ingersoll, 
wife of the Assistant Secretary for 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs; Mrs. 
Donald B. Easum, wife of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for African Affairs; 
Mrs. Henry E. Catto, Jr., wife of the 
Chief of Protocol; and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Davis, wife of the Director General 
of the Foreign Service. 

Francine Faulhaber, an AAFSW 
member, created the table decora- 
tions which drew much praise. 


WANTED: Books for the Fair 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women is completing 
plans for the 14th annual Book Fair, 
which will be held in the Department 
from October 7 to October 11. 

Proceeds will be used to support 
the AAFSW Scholarship and Educa- 
tion Fund which provides. financial 
assistance to unmarried children of 
Foreign Service employees, including 
those whose parents are retired or 
deceased. 

The Book Fair urgently needs old 
and new books, including first edi- 
tions and rare volumes; small art 
objects, paintings, prints, American 


and foreign postage stamps, and tra- 
vel posters. 

This year the Fair will feature for- 
eign language books—grammars, nov- 
els, poems and short stories. 

Books may be deposited in the 
bins which are conveniently located 
at the D Street and 21st Street en- 
trances of the State Department and 
in the garage in the basement. 

Those who wish book pick-u 
service may call the nearest Book 
Coordinator. Those residing in the 
District of Columbia may call 533- 
9192; in Maryland, 598-5709; and in 
Virginia, 780-3578. 
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BOOK FAIR—Mrs. E. Wilder Spaulding, Chairman of the Foreign Language Book 
Corner for the 1974 AAFSW Book.Fair, takes time out to read to two little Dutch- 
American boys, Jonny and Scotty van den Berg. 


Virgin Islands Primary Will Be Held July 2 


The Virgin Islands will hold a pri- 
mary election on July 2 to nominate 
the candidates to run in the Novem- 
ber 5 general election. It is the only 
primary scheduled for July. 


Employees at overseas posts may 
obtain an absentee ballot by sending 
a completed Federal Post Card Ap- 
plication (FPCA—Standard Form 
76) to the County Clerk, county of 
residence. The FPCA may be ob- 
tained from the designated Voting 
Officer at the U.S. Embassy or Con- 
sulate. 

Employees in the Department who 
wish to vote by absentee ballot should 
write directly to the County Clerk, 
county of residence, for the FPCA, 
or other forms. Requirements differ 
in the various states. 

In the primary election on July 2 
in the Virgin Islands, the nominees 
to be chosen include one Delegate to 
the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
members of the Board of Education, 
members of the Board of Elections, 
and Territorial Senators. 

Any qualified voter from the Vir- 
gin Islands may obtain an absentee 
ballot by sending a completed Fed- 
eral Post Card Application to the 
Supervisor of Elections, No. 3, Crys- 
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tal Gade, St. Thomas 00803, in su- 
ficient time to be received at least 
20 days before the primary election. 

The voter should state his or her 
political party preference on the 


NEW DIRECTIVES—continued 


General 


Guidelines for post report preparation 
were expanded to include general informa- 
tion on employment opportunities at posts 
for spouses and dependents. (UNIFORM/ 
STATE/AID/USIA Regulations TL:GEN- 
165) 


Financial Management 


Provision is now included for adjustment 
of account 20X6045 in the event duplica- 
tion occurs in'the crediting of collections 
for uncurrent depositary checks. 

Requests for cancellation of uncurrent 
depositary checks previously credited to 
account 20X6045 are now forwarded to 
the Treasury Department and not to the 
General Accounting Office. (UNIFORM/ 
STATE/USIA Regulations TL: FIN-200) 

The following revisions of 4 FAM have 
been made: Special verification by State 
Department internal auditors is now cov- 
ered in 4 FAM 316.2-5; a function code has 
been added for the home service transfer 
allowance; and provision is made to charge 
the advance on foreign transfer allowance 
in its entirety to the international travel 
allotment. 

Post procedure for paying fees on behalf 
of the Department of the Treasury for mail- 
ing beneficiary checks is eliminated. 

The report and reports format that ap- 
plies to posts serviced by RFC, Paris, by 
RDO’s at Washington and Manila, and by 
USDO’s has been entirely revised and now 
requires that amounts are to be reported to 
the nearest thousand dollars. 

The distribution of cashier letters of 
designation has now been changed to have 
the budget and fiscal officer forward the 
original to the Class B cashier and a copy 
to the USDO rather than both copies to the 
USDO. (UNIFORM/STATE/USIA Regu- 
lations TL: FIN-201.) 
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facilities, 
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He reviewed the Center’s problem 
of costly overhead because of its 
being both a memorial and a theater 
center. The result is that it is open 
16 hours a day instead of the normal 
theater time of four or five hours. He 
also mentioned the fact that the 
theaters are self-supporting, not tax 
supported, while the grounds, security 
and some of the building maintenance 
come under the National Park Serv- 
ice. 

Mrs. Stevens was among the guests. 
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Director of USIA; Mrs. Eugene 
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East Asian and Pacific Affairs; Mrs. 
Donald B. Easum, wife of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for African Affairs; 
Mrs. Henry E. Catto, Jr., wife of the 
Chief of Protocol; and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Davis, wife of the Director General 
of the Foreign Service. 

Francine Faulhaber, an AAFSW 
member, created the table decora- 
tions which drew much praise. 


WANTED: Books for the Fair 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women is completing 
plans for the 14th annual Book Fair, 
which will be held in the Department 
from October 7 to October 11. 

Proceeds will be used to support 
the AAFSW Scholarship and Educa- 
tion Fund which provides. financial 
assistance to unmarried children of 
Foreign Service employees, including 
those whose parents are retired or 
deceased. 

The Book Fair urgently needs old 
and new books, including first edi- 
tions and rare volumes; small art 
objects, paintings, prints, American 


and foreign postage stamps, and tra- 
vel posters. 

This year the Fair will feature for- 
eign language books—grammars, nov- 
els, poems and short stories. 

Books may be deposited in the 
bins which are conveniently located 
at the D Street and 21st Street en- 
trances of the State Department and 
in the garage in the basement. 

Those who wish book pick-up 
service may call the nearest Book 
Coordinator. Those residing in the 
District of Columbia may call 533- 
9192; in Maryland, 598-5709; and in 
Virginia, 780-3578. 
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BOOK FAIR—Mrs. E. Wilder Spaulding, Chairman of the Foreign Language Book 
Corner for the 1974 AAFSW Book.Fair, takes time out to read to two little Dutch- 
American boys, Jonny and Scotty van den Berg. 


Virgin Islands Primary Will Be Held July 2 


The Virgin Islands will hold a pri- 
mary election on July 2 to nominate 
the candidates to run in the Novem- 
ber 5 general election. It is the only 
primary scheduled for July. 

Employees at overseas posts may 
obtain an absentee ballot by sending 
a completed Federal Post Card Ap- 
plication (FPCA—Standard Form 
76) to the County Clerk, county of 
residence. The FPCA may be ob- 
tained from the designated Voting 
Officer at the U.S. Embassy or Con- 
sulate. 

Employees in the Department who 
wish to vote by absentee ballot should 
write directly to the County Clerk, 
county of residence, for the FPCA, 
or other forms. Requirements differ 
in the various states. 

In the primary election on July 2 
in the Virgin Islands, the nominees 
to be chosen include one Delegate to 
the U.S. House of Representatives, 
Governor, Lieutenant Governor, 
members of the Board of Education, 
members of the Board of Elections, 
and Territorial Senators. 

Any qualified voter from the Vir- 
gin Islands may obtain an absentee 
ballot by sending a completed Fed- 
eral Post Card Application to the 
Supervisor of Elections, No. 3, Crys- 
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tal Gade, St. Thomas 00803, in su- 
ficient time to be received at least 
20 days before the primary election. 

The voter should state his or her 


political party preference on the 
FPCA. 


NEW DIRECTIVES—continued 


General 


Guidelines for post report preparation 
were expanded to include general informa- 
tion on employment opportunities at posts 
for spouses and dependents. (UNIFORM/ 
STATE/AID/USIA Regulations TL:GEN- 
165) 


Financial Management 


Provision is now included for adjustment 
of account 20X6045 in the event duplica- 
tion occurs in the crediting of collections 
for uncurrent depositary checks. 

Requests for cancellation of uncurrent 
depositary checks previously credited to 
account 20X6045 are now forwarded to 
the Treasury Department and not to the 
General Accounting Office. (UNIFORM/ 
STATE/USIA Regulations TL: FIN-200) 

The following revisions of 4 FAM have 
been made: Special verification by State 
Department internal auditors is now cov- 
ered in 4 FAM 316.2-5; a function code has 
been added for the home service transfer 
allowance; and provision is made to charge 
the advance on foreign transfer allowance 
in its entirety to the international travel 
allotment. 

Post procedure for paying fees on behalf 
of the Department of the Treasury for mail- 
ing beneficiary checks is eliminated. 

The report and reports format that ap- 
plies to posts serviced by RFC, Paris, by 
RDO’s at Washington and Manila, and by 
USDO’s has been entirely revised and now 
requires that amounts are to be reported to 
the nearest thousand dollars. 

The distribution of cashier letters of 
designation has now been changed to have 
the budget and fiscal officer forward the 
original to the Class B cashier and a copy 
to the USDO rather than both copies to the 
USDO. (UNIFORM/STATE/USIA Regu- 
lations TL: FIN-201.) 


Nine States Require Registration for Absentee Ballots 


Voters from nine states must 
register before election officials 
can send them absentee ballots for 
either a primary or general elec- 
tion. 

The states are Alabama, Alas- 
ka, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Nevada and 
West Virginia. 

Other states either do not re- 
quire registration for U.S. citizens 
temporarily residing abroad or en- 
able them to satisfy the registra- 
tion requirement by (1) registering 
them from the Federal Post Card 
Application (Standard Form 76) 
used to request a ballot; (2) mail- 
ing state registration forms to the 
voter with an absentee ballot; or 
by (3) using an affidavit on the 
ballot-return envelope as a regis- 
tration document. 

A voter seeking to register may 


apply anytime during the year by 
writing to the appropriate election 
official. A registration application 
should be submitted well enough 
in advance of a deadline so that 
registration may be completed be- 
fore registration books are closed 
—generally 30 days before an 
election. In Georgia, it is 50 days. 

Two of the nine states requiring 
registration have already held their 
primary elections—Alabama on 
May 7 and West Virginia on May 
14. Kentucky is scheduled to hold 
its primary on May 28. Upcoming 
primaries for the other six states 
that require registration are Mis- 
sissippi, June 4; Georgia, August 
13; Louisiana, August 17; Alaska, 
August 27; Nevada, September 3; 
and Florida, September 10. 

The 1974 general election will 
be held on November 5. 





PARTNER—continued from page 11 

Effective collaboration requires continuing and close 
consultation. The United States understands that its 
global policies and actions can have a major impact 
upon the other nations of this Hemisphere. Therefore we 
have pledged ourselves to a constant and intimate process 
of consultation. 

We look forward to periodic meetings of America’s 
foreign ministers to discuss issues of mutual concern in 
the Americas and in the world. We will consult closely 
in the global monetary and trade talks, and in other 
international negotiations. We do not expect an identity 
of views. We do believe that better comprehension and 
sensitivity to one another’s positions will benefit us all. 

Our relationship must assure progress and a decent 
life for all our peoples. The ultimate test of our relations 
will be to translate our aspirations into concrete pro- 
grams, especially in the decisive field of development. 

Earlier this week, before the Special Session of the 
United Nations, I listed six principles which economic 
reality and our common humanity dictate should be the 
guiding principles for international action to spur 
development: 

—We need to expand the supply of energy at an 
equitable price. 

—We need to free the world from the cycle of raw 
material shortages and surpluses. 

—We need to achieve a balance between food pro- 
duction and food demand. 

—We need to extend special consideration to the 
poorest nations. 

—We need to accelerate the transfer of science and 
technology from developed to developing nations. 

—We need to preserve and enlarge a global trade, 
monetary and investment system which will sustain indus- 
trial civilization and stimulate its growth. 

This Hemisphere has a vital stake in the world com- 
munity’s response to these challenges. Some of these 
problems—such as the inventory of raw material re- 
sources in relation to needs—are best carried out on 
a global basis. But on many of the items of this agenda 
the nations of this Hemisphere can provide leadership 
and inspiration and advance the welfare of their peoples 
through joint actions. 

In the field of energy, the Hemisphere uniquely en- 
compasses both producers and consumers. The United 
States is ready to collaborate with its Hemisphere part- 
ners in a major way, both bilaterally and multilaterally. 

The Working Group on Science and the Transfer of 
Technology established by the Foreign Ministers two 
days ago in Washington can be charged with setting up 
programs for sharing information on energy conservation 
and for pooling our efforts to expand available supplies, 
to develop alternative sources of conventional fuels, and 
to encourage the discovery of new and renewable energy 
sources. The Latin American Energy Organization 
(OLADE) and the United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America (ECLA) provide additional 
mechanisms for cooperation. 


The United States is prepared to link its technology 
with the resources and capital of the Hemisphere’s oil 
producers to help them expand their production and 
diversify their economies. 

The Western Hemisphere has a special role to play 
in overcoming the world food shortage. This continent, 
even as it is scarred by malnutrition and hunger, has a 
vast agricultural potential. 


President Nixon is asking the Congress to raise our 


“The warmth of the welcome you have 
received here testifies to the friendship of the 
American people for our neighbors to the 
South, The ultimate hemispheric solidarity 
comes from the heart, not from the mind. It 
is rooted in history and inspired by 

common traditions.” 


assistance to food production programs in the Americas 
by 50 percent. We have, as well, litted our own domestic 
production restrictions. 

The shortage of fertilizer and the steep rise in its 
price are a problem of particular urgency. The United 
States will give high priority to linking our technological 
skills with the raw material and capital of oil producing 
countries to encourage the development of new fertilizer 
capacity. 

In a collective effort, I propose that we cooperate in a 
program to increase food production in this Hemisphere 
substantially by the end of this decade. This program 
should encompass research, the application of science 
and technology, and the intensified application of foreign 
and domestic resources: 

—As an initial step we should ask the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council to help focus our efforts 
to increase production and productivity. The Working 
Group on Science and the Transfer of Technology should 
explore new ways to increase agricultural productivity, 
especially in the continent’s vast tropical zones. 

—A comprehensive hemispheric agricultural survey 
would be an important contribution to the success of the 
World Food Conference. 

—Food processing is another high priority field for 
cooperation and innovation. 

Only this week the Foreign Ministers of the Americas 
pledged to give special attention to the problems of the 
least developed among us. To this end, the Inter- 
American Development Bank should adapt its lending 
policies to ease the shock of rising energy prices on the 
poorest nations in the Hemisphere. We welcome the 
decision of Venezuela to assist the Bank in this task, 
including concessional lending assistance to those who 
require it most. 

The United States, as the Hemisphere’s richest nation, 
has a particular obligation. We will urge our Congress 
to maintain our assistance levels to the Hemisphere. It 
is an expression of our special relationship that United 
States bilateral and multilateral aid to the Hemisphere 
is larger on a per capita basis than to any other region 
of the globe. In accordance with the recommendations 
of the recent Washington Conference, we are now 
urgently examining whether Latin America’s share can 
be further increased. 

The transfer of science and technology may be an 
even more important bottleneck in the development 
effort than capital. The United States, as a technologically 
advanced nation, recognizes a special responsibility in 
this regard. We believe that normally private investment 
is the most efficient vehicle for the transfer of these 
resources, but governments can facilitate the transfer of 
advanced technology to stimulate balanced development. 

The Working Group on Science and the Transfer of 
Technology can seek to overcome obstacles to the flow 
and use of productive technology. In addition to those 
I have already mentioned relating to energy and agri- 
culture, its tasks should encompass: 
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—Improving the dissemination of information on 
available technologies, including managerial and engi- 
neering skills; 

—Spurring the search for new technologies in such 
areas as marine sciences and labor intensive industry; and 

—lIdentifying how to adapt technology most effec- 
tively to different national circumstances and industries. 

In addition to these projects, all of which require im- 
proved cooperation among governments, current OAS 
programs aimed at strengthening university and basic 
research and training institutions in Latin America should 
continue to receive the wholehearted support of this 
Assembly. 


The Americas are in a position to participate effec- 
tively and to make an important contribution to the re- 
form of the international systems that govern trade, 
monetary and investment relations. The United States 
will support such efforts. 


Trade is critical in the development process. The 
United States is strongly committed to a system of 
generalized tariff preferences and once this legislation 
is enacted, we will consult closely with our partners in 
this Hemisphere on how it can be made most beneficial 
to your needs. Despite the uncertainties arising from the 
energy crisis, we will do our utmost to avoid new restric- 
tions on Latin America’s access to our markets. 


The United States recognizes that trade within this 
Hemisphere depends significantly on global patterns. 
Trade expansion worldwide is one of our long-standing 
objectives. Mutual support in the forthcoming Multi- 
lateral Trade Negotiations can help us overcome many 
bilateral trade problems within the Hemisphere. 


In the spirit of Tlatelolco, the United States is pre- 
pared to adjust its position on specific issues in these 
negotiations to take account of Latin American objec- 
tives. As a first step, the President’s Special Trade Repre- 
sentative, Ambassador Eberle, departs today to begin 
bilateral consultations with many of your governments. 
Similar efforts are planned through organs of the OAS 
and in Geneva. 


Private investment is crucial to development. At times 
it has also been a source of friction. At the Washington 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference we agreed to join with 
you in a study commission which would prepare guide- 
lines applicable to the conduct of transnational corpora- 
tions. We cannot afford to let our political relations and 
our economic cooperation be distorted by commercial 
quarrels. 

A modern Inter-American System requires that the 
Treaty of Rio and the OAS be adjusted to new condi- 
tions. The Inter-American System is. the oldest major 
association of nation states. It has pioneered the concept 
of international organization and collective security. It 
has been in the forefront of the development of intet- 
national law. It has championed the principles of self- 
determination and non-intervention. It has functioned 
productively for more than seventy years because it has 
been adaptable. Today, as we contemplate past experi- 
ence and future needs, we see that further modification 
is necessary. 


First, development is impossible without security. The 
Rio Treaty has helped keep this Hemisphere largely 
free of turmoil and conflict. We should modernize it, in 
keeping with our times, but we should preserve its 
essentials. 

Second, we need to reform the OAS so that it becomes 
a more effective instrument for hemispheric cooperation. 
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It is overly rigid in its structures; unnecessarily formal 
in its procedures, and insufficiently broad in its member- 
ship. To remedy these weaknesses: 

All major OAS meetings, including the General As- 
sembly, should be made less formal; 

—The Permanent Council should be recognized as the 
central executive body of the OAS; 

—OAS membership should be open to all the nations 
who have attended the foreign ministers’ conferences; and 

—tThe OAS should be restructured to become a more 
effective instrument for our economic consultations. 

One of our principal tasks should be to create institu- 
tions to implement the decisions of the new dialogue. 


Broadening the Dialogue 


Our dialogue will remain formal if confined to diplo- 
mats or officials. It must involve our peoples, catching 
their imagination and liberating their abilities. The efforts 
on which we are embarked require all the human and 
intellectual resources of our Continent. 

To this end, the United States will see to it that its 
cultural and educational exchange programs make a 
more important contribution to cooperation as well as 
to mutual understanding. We will: 

—Increase our emphasis or. professional exchanges 
designed to link comparable institutions in the United 
States and Latin America; 

—Encourage seminars and joint research on such 
topics as urbanization, protection of the environment, 
and other problems common to all our countries; and 

—Stimulate awareness of the extraordinary cultural 
richness of the Americas by promoting tourism, exhibi- 
tions, and other activities to expand our awareness of 
each other and our appreciation of our common 
humanity. 


Conclusion 


Distinguished Ministers and friends, Delegates, Mr. 
Secretary General: 

The warmth of the welcome you have received here 
testifies to the friendship of the American people for our 
neighbors to the South. The ultimate hemispheric 
solidarity comes from the heart, not from the mind. It 
is rooted in history and inspired by common traditions. 

As our Mexican colleague said at Tlatelolco, we of 
the Americas have advanced from political speeches to 
political dialogue, and now to political consultation. 

This must be the design for our new purpose, for 
great challenges lie before us. We hear the demand of 
our peoples for justice and dignity; we know their yearn- 
ing for security and progress. We cannot give them less, 
for it is their birthright. 

In 1900 Jose Enrique Rodo wrote his classic Ariel. 
He viewed the two Americas at the turn of the century 
as in fundamental opposition. Yet he foresaw that another 
kind of relationship could eventually emerge. He wrote: 

“To the extent that we can already distinguish a higher 
form of cooperation as the basis of a distant future, we 
can see that it will come not as a result of unilateral 
formulas, but through the reciprocal influence and skill- 
ful harmonization of those attributes which give our 
different peoples their glory.” 

Let us here choose such a future now and not in the 
distance. Let us realize the glory of our peoples by work- 
ing together for a better life for our children. In so 
doing we shall realize the final glory and common destiny 
of the New World. 





SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 


Program 


The Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar 
International Narcotics Control Interagency 
Training Program 
Western Europe 


Consular Training 


Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedure 
Special Consular Services 


Economic and Commercial Training 


Advanced Economic Review Seminar 

Basic Economic Review Seminar 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Senior Trade Expansion Seminar 

Workshop on International Business/ 
Commercial Activities 


Political Training 


Systematic Political Analysis 
International Law 


Executive Development 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 


Communication Skills 
Public Speaking 


Clerical Training 
Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting 


Advanced Secretarial Practices and 
Procedures 


Foreign Service Secretarial Training 


Orientation 
Departmental Officer Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 
Introduction to the Foreign Service 
and the Department 


Workshop for Foreign Service Families 


Workshop for Foreign Service Families 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 


Area Studies 


Western Europe 

Near East and North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

Latin America 


Country Studies 
People’s Republic of China 


Special Studies 
Orientation for American Grantees 


Intensive Language Training 
French 
German 
Italian 
Portuguese 


Spanish 


May June July 


6 


im “+ 22 

Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


22 
22 


15 


As applications warrant 


17 


Length 


days 
week 


5% days 


5 weeks 


8 weeks 
(24 hours) 


1 day 
(8 hours) 


7 days 
(17% hours) 
2% days 


4 days 
2% days 


7% days 


2 weeks 
1 week 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 


2 weeks 


1 week 


A Salute to the Marines 


Ambassador at Large Ellsworth 
Bunker lauded Embassy Marines in 
an address to the graduating class of 
the Marine Security Guard School on 
April 12. 

“During my six years of service in 
wartime Saigon, I, of course, met, 
knew and served closely with many 
hundreds of America’s finest military 
men, but none whom I admired more 
than ‘my own Marines’,” Ambassador 
Bunker told the 79 graduates. 

The veteran diplomat recalled 
many commendable experiences with 
Marine Security Guards over the 
years. He also praised their role in 
safeguarding U.S. Embassies. 

Marine Security Guards are as- 
signed to 110 of the Department’s 
Foreign Service posts abroad. Ap- 
proximately 1,200 Marines are cur- 
rently serving abroad in the Marine 
Security Guard Program. 

Located at Henderson Hall, Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, in Arlington, 
Va., the Marine Security Guard 
School has been responsible since 
1954 for the selection and training of 
Marines who are assigned security 
duties in the Department’s Foreign 
Service posts around the world. 

In the photo above, Ambassador 
Bunker presents a diploma to Cor- 
poral Kevin S. Reilley, who has been 
assigned to Colombo, Sri Lanka. 
Looking on is Master Sergeant J. 
Keyes, Chief Instructor, Marine Secu- 
rity Guard School at Henderson Hall. 
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Janko, 73, Serves 
in “Temporary” Job 
at FSI Since 1950 


Friends and colleagues are prepar- 
ing to honor Janko N. Jankovic, 
Serbo-Croatian instructor at the For- 
eign Service Institute, as the oldest 
member of the faculty of the School 
of Languages. 

For Janko—pronounced Yanko, 
as he is affectionately known—will 
be 73 on June 15. 

Since joining the staff in October 
1950, Mr. Jankovic has taught Serbo- 
Croatian to more than 300 students, 
including such distinguished officers 
as Ambassador Charles B. Elbrick 
and Ambassador George F. Kennan, 
now retired. 

Born in Sabac, Serbia, near Bel- 
grade, Mr. Jankovic studied at the 
University of Belgrade and received 
a law degree. He then practiced law 
in his home city. 

During World War II he was called 
up as an officer in the Yugoslav 
Army, was captured, and spent four 
years as a prisoner in Germany. 
After the war he remained in Ger- 
many for five years as a displaced 
person. 

In June 1950 he was granted entry 
into the United States and came to 
Washington. But finding work was 
not easy, so Mr. Jankovic took what 
he thought was a temporary job at 
FSI in October. 

“TI remember the first class: Flatau, 
Wilson, Simmons and Baker,” he re- 
called. “Here they are, all written 
down in order. That was only a part- 
time class. The first intensive class 
was in 1955: Ed Burgess, Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert Kaiser, and Colonel 
and Mrs. Craig.” 

A glance down the carefully kept 
list of names and dates in the student 
roster reveals many persons still ac- 
tive in the Service, some now retired. 

“I was always glad that my stu- 
dents were able to serve their country 
better for having been in my class,” 
Mr. Jankovic said. 

And how does a lawyer become a 
teacher? 

“When I was a boy in school my 
professor of mathematics said I was 
a born teacher,” Mr. Jankovic said. 
“TI had no ambitions in that direction 
and I probably would not have 
stayed at FSI if it hadn’t been for 
Carlton Hodge, my linguist. But he 
was so interesting and I became fas- 
cinated by the American empirical 
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approach to language. The Euro- 
peans tend to be too theoretical and 
not practical. 

“If you are going to teach, you 
must understand the frustrations of 
the students, have patience and hide 
your own frustrations. Different stu- 
dents have to be taught differently. 
The main thing is to keep them 
interested so that learning can go on. 

“The selection of people for the 


Foreign Service is good. I cannot 
complain about a student that did 
not cooperate. There are those, of 
course, who look for an easy way 
around all the grammar, but they 
also have cooperated. The uneven 
classes are the worst, because the 
good students get impatient, you 
see.” 

Mr. Jankovic expects to retire on 
July 1, 1975. 


TORONTO—Canadian radio commentator Gordon Sinclair, second from left, who 
wrote and recorded “The Americans,” a laudatory description of American gener- 
osity to the world, receives a plaque from the Pennsylvania Department of the 
American Legion, presented by Captain Jack H. Pierson, USAF. Also shown are Con- 
sul General J. Raymond Ylitalo, left, and Public Affairs Officer Gerard A. Donohue. 
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The Case of the 
Delinquent 
Telegram 


By KEITH R. CHRISTIE 


Telegrams! Telegrams by the 
thousands. Incoming, outgoing, classi- 
fied, unclassified, action, information. 
You break your neck to get a tele- 
gram to the ComCenter by four 
o’clock and a week later you still 
haven't received a reply . . . and it 
was TOP SECRET, IMMEDIATE, 
NODIS! What happened to it? 

To understand what happened to 
it, we must look at the entire system. 
The system, now very sophisticated 
and computerized, is known as 
the Diplomatic Telecommunications 
Service (DTS) and has as its termi- 
nal the Automated Terminal Station 
(ATS) on the fifth floor of the De- 
partment of State. 

Between ATS and the various For- 
eign Service posts throughout the 
world are twenty relay stations. These 
relay stations receive and transmit 
messages to and from posts in their 
geographic area, and also receive and 
transmit messages to and from other 
relay stations. ATS, and all twenty 
relay stations, have an interface capa- 
bility with the Defense Communica- 
tions System (DCS) so that military 
messages can enter and leave the 
DTS, and messages from Foreign 
Service posts can enter and leave the 
DCS. 

This, as you may have guessed, is 
an enormous and very complex net- 
work. Messages are routed via high- 
grade telephone wire (called land 
line), via radio teletype (called 
RATTY), and via satellite. Many of 
the more heavily used circuits employ 
time division and frequency division 
multiplex units. These amazing de- 
vices (called MUX) enable one sta- 
tion to transmit simultaneously up to 
63 different messages at the same 
time. 

But where is that TOP SECRET, 
IMMEDIATE, NODIS? Well, it’s 
like this. It’s four o’clock here in 


Keith R. Christie is a Communica- 
tions and Records Officer at Stock- 
holm. He prepared this article orig- 
inally as an internal memorandum to 
explain the Department’s communica- 
tions system to drafting officers at 
the Embassy. 


Stockholm, which means it is only 
ten o’clock in the morning back in 
Washington. The flunkies are just 
getting back from coffee and those 
other types are thinking about lunch. 
ATS, which has been grinding away 
(it never stops), is brim full of mes- 
sages already. Nine hours ago it 
started to fill up when it was four 
o’clock in Canberra. Eight hours ago 
four o’clock hit Seoul and Tokyo. 
Seven hours ago it was four o’clock 
in Jakarta, Saigon, Bangkok, Singa- 
pore, and Kuala Lumpur. Some of 
these big fellows are dumping up to 
a hundred messages each into the 
system every day. 

As four o’clock moves across Asia 
to East Africa and Europe, all of 
these messages are very neatly ar- 
ranged by the computer in what is 
known as “queues.” There is a 
FLASH queue, an IMMEDIATE 
queue, a PRIORITY queue, and a 
ROUTINE queue. The FLASH 
queue must be empty before any 
IMMEDIATES can be processed. 
The IMMEDIATE queue must be 
empty before any PRIORITIES can 
be processed, etc. 

Who does the processing? Well, 
ten people sit in front of ten cathode 
ray tubes (CRT’s), which are similar 
to television screens. Each message, 
in its turn, is released by the com- 
puter to one of these CRT’s. An 
analyst sees an image of the message 
exactly as it was transmitted appear 
on his screen (in ghastly green). 
From a keyboard located directly in 
front of the screen, he can make 
minor corrections on items that are 


obviously the result of problems in 
transmission. He will also determine 
what distribution the message should 
have. Much of this is done by the 
computer itself even before the ana- 
lyst gets the telegram, but a few de- 
cisions still must be made on the spot. 


When the analyst is finished with 
the message, he releases it by depres- 
sing a key on his keyboard; the 
message vanishes to be replaced by 
the next message in the queue. The 
released message is printed out on a 
multilith mat in the reproduction area 
at an amazing 600 lines per minute. 
The mat has printed on it the exact 
number of copies that need to be re- 
produced, together with a letter “W” 
or “R” to indicate to the multilith op- 
erator the color of paper, red or 
white (outgoing or incoming), that 
he should use. 


After the multilith operator grinds 
out the necessary copies, a collator 
sorts and staples, and a distributor 
sends the messages throughout the 
building via pneumatic tube. If it is 
FLASH or IMMEDIATE. the mes- 
sage is transmitted on 400 WPM 
circuits to the operations center for 
advanced delivery and notification of 
the action office. 


But what happened to that TOP 
SECRET, IMMEDIATE, NODIS? 
Well, it came in all right. It was di- 
verted by the computer to a special 
area designed to handle just this sort 
of message. It will be seen by only 
one person in the ATS who will 
process it and hand carry it on to the 
seventh floor. The Executive Secre- 
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tariat then distributes your message 
to the proper offices. 

I won’t get into the mysteries of 
seventh floor communications. But 
suffice it to say that your TOP 
SECRET, IMMEDIATE, NODIS is 
probably sitting in an “IN” box some- 
where on the seventh flooor because 
somebody thought that an LOU 
PRIORITY from Phnom Penh about 
a hand grenade at a baseball game 
was a little bit more important. I 
agree that the possibility of a demon- 
stration at the Embassy on the Fourth 
of July by a bunch of dissident 
Swedish horse owners over the con- 
tents of our hotdogs is important .. . 
but, that’s the breaks. 

Just to give you an idea of the 
kind of competition your message is 
up against if it gets to the ComCenter 
at or later than four o’clock, take a 
look at the date/time group (that 
mysterious first line) on your incom- 
ing messages. This group might look 
like this, R 301503Z JAN 74. It tells 
you the precedence (ROUTINE), 
day of the month (30th), and Green- 
wich Mean Time (GMT) (1503Z) 
that the ComCenter received the mes- 
sage for transmission. 

Obviously, if 1500Z is four o’clock 
here (and in most of Scandinavia, 
Europe, and much of Africa), one 
hour ago it was four o’clock in Hel- 
sinki, Athens, some of Africa, and 
parts of the Mideast. You probably 
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won’t see messages with date/time 
groups earlier than 1400Z from these 
posts until the next day (unless, of 
course, they are FLASH or IMME- 
DIATE). This is due to the heavy 
load on the circuits plus the fact that 
you are too busy getting your own 
messages out to be bothered with any 
that may come in this late in the day. 
About 75 percent of the outgoing 
messages are filed in the Department 
after 4:00 p.m. 

Let’s face it, even if your PRI- 
ORITY message to Frankfurt is re- 
ceived by them before five o’clock, 
are they any more inclined to read 
it or even pick it up from the Com- 
Center than you are? That same 
PRIORITY can be transmitted by us, 
received by Frankfurt, and placed into 
distribution by them probably before 
they finish their morning coffee if we 
get it first thing in the morning. We 
even have a tricky little way of prov- 
ing it to you if you don’t believe us. 
Just ask and we'll be happy to get 
an acknowledgment for you on any 
message that you send, regardless of 
precedence or destination. 

Get your messages out early in the 
day and they'll get to where they’re 
going quickly. Obviously, they will be 
read right away by an officer who is 
well-rested and anxious to get on 
with the day’s work. Of course he 
won’t draft his reply until four o’clock 
but, that too is the breaks. 


NEW DIRECTIVES 


All directives of the Department are on 
file in Bureau and Post administrative 
offices, where they may be referred to by 
interested employees. Departmental per- 
sonnel assigned to other agencies may re- 
quest copies of these or other issuances 
from the Distribution Section of PBR by 
telephoning extension 22536. Recently is- 
sued directives follow: 


Organization 


The functions of the Office of Military 
Assistance and Sales (PM/MAS) and the 
Office of Planning and Analysis for Inter- 
national Security Assistance (PM/PA), in 
the Bureau of Politico-Military Affairs 
(PM), were combined and transferred to a 
newly established Office of Security Assist- 
ance and Sales (PM/SAS). The title of the 
Office of International Security Policy and 
Planning (PM/ISP) was also changed to 
“Office of International Security Policy 
(PM/ISP).” 

The title of the Planning and Coordina- 
tion Staff (S/PC) was changed to “Policy 
Planning Staff (S/P).” (TL:ORG-65) 


Personnel 


In order to insure full confidentiality of 
“MED CHANNEL” messages at overseas 
posts, each principal officer should desig- 
nate only one officer to initiate and receive 
“MED CHANNEL” messages. Designated 
officers should have appropriate signing 
authority. (UNIFORM / STATE / AID / 
USIA Regulations TL: PER-376) 

Installments 13 and 14 of Federal Per- 
sonnel Manual Supplement 870-1, Life In- 
surance, were added to bring up to date and 
correct 3 FAM 694, Appendix A. (UNI- 
FORM /STATE/AID/USIA Regulations 
TL:PER-377) 

The following posts were designated for 
rest and recuperation travel with their re- 
spective relief area: Damascus, Syrian Arab 
Republic—Athens, Greece; Iba, Zambales, 
Philippines—Hong Kong; Lingayen, Panga- 
sinan, Philippines—Hong Kong; Peking, 
China—Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia; and 
Tromso, Norway—Paris, France. 

Designated relief area for posts listed 
under Brazil has been changed from Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, to Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Rest and recuperation from Fort-de- 
France, Martinique, French West Indies, 
has been transferred from the European 
countries listing to the Latin American 
countries listing. (UNIFORM/STATE/ 
AID/USIA Regulations TL:PER-378) 

Under the Administrative Procedure Act 
(5 U.S.C. 553(a)), agencies are required to 
publish rules that directly affect the public 
in the Federal Register as Proposed Rules, 
not less than 30 days prior to an effective 
date, so that interested persons may have 
the opportunity to comment or express 
views on the proposed rule. It has now been 
determined that the Department will follow 
this practice, when applicable, rather than 
apply the “foreign affairs function” exemp- 
tion to Departmental Regulations published 
in the Federal Register. (FAMC-672-A) 

—continued on page 33 





Knud Hougart— 
Artist and Danish 
Language Instructor 


Painting is the main vocation of 
a Danish language instructor at the 
Foreign Service Institute, Knud Hou- 
gart. 

In Denmark many of his portraits, 
murals and landscapes are on display 
in public buildings. His bronzes and 
jewelry have been purchased for 
royal collections and his paintings of 
the Royal Danish Ballet have become 
collectors’ items in Europe. 


Only recently two of his large 
paintings, Jesus in the Garden of 
Gethsemane and The Last Supper, 
were presented to the Arlington Tem- 
ple and Community Center in Ros- 
slyn, Va., by the William P. Ames 
family. The paintings were unveiled 
at a special ceremony in which the 
artist and his family were also intro- 
duced to the congregation. 

Mr. Hougart has been an instruc- 
tor in the Danish language at FSI’s 
School of Languages since 1968. His 
main vocation is painting and he has 
done portraits of many notables, in- 


cluding members of the Kennedy 
family. 


State Works on Accords 
for Charter Flights 


The Department has for some 
weeks been actively engaged in 
amending and extending Understand- 
ings with several foreign countries on 
the operation of international charter 
flights in 1974. 

Notes have already been exchanged 
to amend and extend agreements 
signed in 1973 with the United 
Kingdom and West Germany, and a 
similar exchange is pending with 
France. We have also suggested sim- 
ilar accords to Switzerland and 
Austria. 

A major objective in these nego- 
tiations has been to get permission for 
U.S. airlines to operate the so-called 
“affinity” charters (which most Euro- 
pean governments have discarded), 
in most instances until December 
31, 1975. Charter Understandings 
reached with the Netherlands and 
Ireland in 1973 also expire. 

These accords deal only with 
“charterworthiness”—that is, the 
rules under which charter flights may 
be organized and operated. They 
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provide that charter traffic that con- 
forms to the charter rules of the 
country of origin will be considered 
charterworthy by the other party to 
the accord. 

Such agreements were necessary 
for charter travel in 1973 in order 
to bridge irreconcilable differences in 
charter rules adopted in 1972 by the 
United States and important members 
of the European Civil Aviation Con- 
ference (ECAC). In 1972, the U.S. 
Civil Aeronautics Board promul- 
gated, in addition to its rule for op- 
erating “affinity” and other charters, 
the Travel Group Charter (TGC) 
rules for an experimental three-year 
period. Under those rules, charter 
travel would be made available to 
all U.S. citizens, rather than mainly 
to persons having an “affinity” to an 
established organization. 

Important members of ECAC, on 
the other hand, adopted Advance 


Booking Charter (ABC) rules, avail- 
able to all citizens, and structured so 
as to be self-policing. The intent was 
to withdraw the incentive to tour or- 
ganizers who in the past sometimes 
sold “affinity” travel tickets to per- 
sons on the basis of membership in 
organizations that existed only on 
paper. As a result, either through 
financial failure or deliberate fraud, 
hundreds of U.S. tourists were 
stranded at airports in Europe when 
return-leg aircraft failed to operate 
as promised. 

The United States has also con- 
cluded full-scale charter air services 
agreements with Belgium and Yugo- 
slavia. Similar agreements with 
Jordan and Canada should be signed 
shortly. These agreements not only 
cover the question of charterworthi- 
ness but also grant specific rights for 
the United States and foreign airlines 
to operate charter flights. 
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Jefferson Caffery, 87; 
Retired Ambassador 


Ambassador (Ret.) Jefferson Caf- 
fery, 87, who held the distinction of 
having served as a Chief of Mission 
over a period of 29 years—longer 
than any other Foreign Service officer 
in America’s history—died in Lafay- 
ette, La., on April 13. 

Mr. Caffery joined the Foreign 
Service in 1911 and retired in 1955. 
During his career he held such assign- 
ments as Minister to El Salvador and 
Colombia; Ambassador to Cuba, Bra- 
zil, France and Egypt; and Assistant 
Secretary of State (1933). 

Ambassador Caffery accompanied 
President Woodrow Wilson to the 
Paris Peace Conference at the end 
of World War I. Following Germa- 
ny’s defeat in World War II he at- 
tended the Potsdam Conference with 
President Harry S. Truman. In 1947 
he signed peace treaties on behalf of 
the United States with Italy, Hungary, 
Romania and Bulgaria. 

The Ambassador won many high 
honors, including the University of 
Notre Dame’s Laetare Medal in 1954 
as the outstanding American Catholic 
layman; the rank of honorary Papal 
Chamberlain from Pope Pius XII, 
Pope John XXIII, and Pope Paul VI; 
the Grand Cross of the French Le- 
gion of Honor, and other awards. He 
was honored with the establishment 
of the Jefferson Caffery Chair of 
Political Science at Southwestern 
Louisiana University. 

Ambassador Caffery’s wife, the 
former Gertrude McCarthy, died last 
July. He leaves a sister, Bessie Caf- 
fery, of Lafayette, La.; two nephews, 
Russell Caffery and Charles D. Caf- 
fery, also of Lafayette, and a niece, 
Mrs. Mary Catherine Caffery Wil- 
bourne, of Houston, Texas. 


Sarah Dameron Moore 


Sarah Dameron Moore, 78, who 
served the Department for more than 
38 years, died at the Medicenter in 
Norfolk, Va., on March 20. 

Miss Moore joined the Depart- 
ment in February 1918. She was on 
the staff of the Office of Coordination 
and Review for over 30 years. At 
the time of her retirement on Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, she was Assistant Chief 
of the Correspondence and Review 
Staff. 

Miss Moore leaves a brother, Wil- 
liam A. Moore, of Washington; a 
niece, Mrs. Elizabeth Moore Hughes, 
of Honolulu, and a nephew, Charles 
Ferrell Moore, 1206 Graydon Ave., 
Norfolk, Va. 23507. 
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John Ward Harrison 


John Ward Harrison, 63, a retired 
Foreign Servce Officer, died at Holy 
Cross Hospital, Silver Spring, Md., on 
April 14. 

Mr. Harrison retired from the For- 
eign Service in September 1959 after 
serving in the Department, Vienna 
and Paris. From 1959 to 1963 he was 
engaged in private business in the 
Washington area and from 1963 until 
the end of 1971 he was with the In- 
tergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration in Geneva. He spent 
the following year traveling through 
Europe and the British Isles. 

Mr. Harrison leaves his wife, Wilma 
B., of the home address, 3411 S. Lei- 
sure World Blvd., Silver Spring, Md. 
20906, and a brother, William S., of 
Manchester, Conn. 


John L. Ohmans 


FSO John L. Ohmans, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Labor Affairs 
in AID since 1972, died in a Wash- 
ington hospital on April 20. He was 
55. 


During his Foreign Service career, 
which began in 1946, Mr. Ohmans 
held such assignments as Labor At- 
taché in Bolivia; Political Officer in 
Uruguay; Principal Officer in Cali, 
Colombia; Labor Attaché in Vene- 
zuela; Labor Attaché, Principal Of- 
ficer, and Deputy Chief of Mission in 
Brazil; and Diplomat-in-Residence at 
the University of Pittsburgh. He was 
detailed to AID in July 1972. 

Mr. Ohmans leaves his wife, 
Wanda, of the home address, 7812 
Maryknoll Ave., Bethesda, Md.; 
three daughters, Linda, Karen and 
Patricia, and a son, Douglas. The 
family requested that expressions of 
sympathy may be made as contribu- 
tions to the American Cancer Society. 


Renold W. Cardin 


Renold W. Cardin, 52, a Foreign 
Service Staff officer at the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Saigon, died on April 14. 

After retiring from the U.S. Army, 
Mr. Cardin joined the Foreign Service 
in May 1963. He served in Basra, 
New Delhi and Kabul before he was 
assigned to Saigon as Building Man- 
agement Officer in January 1968. 

Mr. Cardin leaves a son, Michael 
C. Cardin, of 15510 Pleasant Valley 
Road, Houston, Tex. 


Harold Z. Tanquary, 59; 
Retired PBR Branch Chief 


Harold Z. Tanquary, 59, who 
served for many years as Chief of the 
Reproduction Services Branch of the 
Publishing and Reproduction Services 
Division prior to his retirement in 
May, 1971, died on May 5. 

Mr. Tanquary joined the Depart- 
ment in March 1948 as Chief of the 
Analysis-Control Section. In 1955 he 
was appointed Printing and Publish- 
ing Officer. He later held assignments 
as Assistant Chief of the Reproduc- 
tion and Distribution Branch in the 
Division of Operation Facilities; 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Re- 
production and Distribution; and 
Chief of the Reproduction Services 
Branch in PBR. 


Mr. Tanquary won the Superior 
Accomplishment Award in 1951. He 
also received one of the Department’s 
largest cash awards for an employee 
suggestion to improve procedures. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Kathryn 
A. Tanquary, of the home address, 
2539 Fairhill Dr., Suitland, Md.; two 
daughters, Gail L. Turner and Kathy 
J. Boyer, and two sons, Jack B. and 
Philip W. Terry; his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. Tanquary; three broth- 
ers, Frank, James A., and Patrick G., 
a sister, Helen Weller, and seven 
grandchildren. 


Philip J. Halla 


Philip J. Halla, 56, a retired De- 
partment official, died at Sibley Me- 
morial Hospital in Washington on 
April 17. 

Mr. Halla joined the Department 
in 1946. He held such assignments as 
Political Officer in Cairo; Assistant 
Chief of the Reports and Operations 
Staff in the Executive Secretariat; 
Chief of the Secretariat in the U.S. 
Disarmament Administration and la- 
ter in the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, and Coordina- 
tor of Binational Programs in the 
Office of European Programs, Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 


From 1966 to 1967 Mr. Halla was 
on detail to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. He retired 
from the State Department in 1970. 


Mr. Halla leaves his wife, Jacque- 
line, of the home address, 4700 Meri- 
vale Road, Chevy Chase, Md.; two 
sons, Philip J., III, of Rochester, N. 
Y., and Frederic J., of Chevy Chase; 
a daughter, Mrs. C. J. DeVries, of 
Barnesville, Md., and a granddaugh- 
ter. 
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Neil C. McManus Dies; 


Retired Consul General 

Neil C. McManus, 54, a former 
U.S. Consul General in Belfast, died 
at his home in Washington on April 
19. 

Mr. McManus joined the Foreign 
Service in 1949. He held such assign- 
ments as Regional Administrative 
Specialist in London and Paris; Po- 
litical-Consular Officer in Belgrade; 
Political Officer in Panama; Officer 
in Charge of Panamanian Affairs; 
Officer in Charge of the Watch Team 
in the Operations Center; Supervisory 
Foreign Affairs Officer in the De- 
partment; Principal Officer and Con- 
sul General in Belfast (1967-71); and 
Personnel Officer in the Department. 
He retired last year. 

Mr. McManus leaves his wife, 
Clare, of the home address, 922 24th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C.; two 
sons, Jeffrey, of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Neil A., of St. Johns, Virgin Islands, 
and his mother, Mrs. Laura L. 
McManus, of Austin, Texas. 


Hugh C. Reichard 


Hugh C. Reichard, 56, a Foreign 
Service Officer, died at his home in 
Arlington on April 27. 

Mr. Reichard joined the Foreign 
Service in 1950. He held such assign- 
ments as Labor Officer in Caracas, 
Buenos Aires and Tel Aviv; Labor 
Attaché at The Hague; and Labor- 
Political Officer at Jakarta. He also 
served in the Department as an In- 
telligence Research Specialist; Officer 
in Charge of the Labor-Social Office; 
and Management Analysis Officer. 
Mr. Reichard recently completed a 
detail to the Department of Labor as 
Latin American Area Specialist. 

Mr. Reichard leaves his wife, Mu- 
riel, of the home address, 1630 N. 
Greenbrier St., Arlington, Va. 22205, 
and three children, Peter, Martha and 
John. The family requested that ex- 
pressions of sympathy be in the form 
of contributions to the Scholarship 
Fund of the American Foreign Serv- 
ice Association, 2101 E Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 


Marjorie B. Cochran 


Mrs. Marjorie B. Cochran, 64, 
widow of FSO William P. Cochran, 
Jr., died at Memorial Mission Hos- 
pital in Ashville, N.C., on March 24. 

Mr. Cochran retired from the Serv- 
ice in November 1961 and died on 
June 25, 1972. 

Mrs. Cochran leaves a daughter, 
Margaret Cochran Spear, of Alta- 
dena, Calif.; a brother, William J. 
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Bumsted, of New York City; and a 
sister, Mrs. Katherine B. Delanoy, of 
Newark, N.J. 


Manuel Sanchez 


Manuel Sanchez, 63, a retired For- 
eign Service Staff officer, died at Holy 
Cross Hospital in Silver Spring, Md., 
on Sept. 4. 

During his more than 28 years 
with the Department Mr. Sanchez 
held such assignments as Regional 
Publications Procurement Officer for 
France, Benelux and the Iberian 
Peninsula at the Embassy in Paris 
from 1945 to 1959; Supervisor and 
Program Officer in the Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Exchanges, 
1959-65; and General Services Officer 
at the Embassy in Rio de Janeiro, 
1965-68. He monitored broadcasted 
commentaries on U.S. foreign affairs 
and policy for the Bureau of Public 
Affairs from 1968 to 1969. 

Mr. Sanchez leaves his wife, Mrs. 
Sara Sanchez, and youngest daughter, 
Rita Raye, of 35 Knightsbridge Rd., 
Great Neck, N.Y. 11021, and another 
daughter, Mrs. Roberta Katcher of 
10 Clent Rd., also of Great Neck. 


Gerald M. Strauss 

Gerald M. Strauss, 69, a retired 
Foreign Service Reserve Officer, died 
in Eze (Nice), France, on March 22. 
Prior to his retirement in 1969 Mr. 
Strauss had served with Federal agen- 
cies involved in economic aid func- 
tions, such as ECA, MSA, FOA and 
AID, and with the Department. 

Following World War II service in 
West Africa, Mr. Strauss was active 
in economic recovery efforts in 
France and in Germany, where he 
served as the American economic 
representative in the French occupa- 
tion zone. 

Prior to assuming his duties as 
Deputy FOA Director in Phnom 
Penh in 1954, Mr. Strauss was in- 
strumental in organizing the evacua- 
tion of 500,000 refugees from North 
to South Viet-Nam. He subsequently 
served as Assistant AID Director in 
Port-au-Prince, as Deputy Director 
in Rabat, and as AID Representative 
at the U.S. Embassy in Tel Aviv. 

Mr. Strauss leaves his daughter, 
Mrs. Marilyn J. Holmes, wife of FSO 
H. Allen Holmes, Political Counselor 
at the Embassy in Paris, and two 
grandchildren. Mr. Strauss’ wife, 
Denise, died in Paris last December 
11. 


Mildred Taylor Murphy; 
Wife of Ambassador 
Mildred Taylor Murphy, 83, wife 


of Ambassador (Ret.) Robert D. 
Murphy, died in Washington on April 
10. 


Mrs. Murphy worked for the 
American Red Cross in Switzerland, 
France and Albania during and after 
World War I. After her marriage to 
Ambassador Murphy in 1921 she 
accompanied him to Foreign Service 
posts in France, Belgium, Spain, Ger- 
many and Japan. 

In addition to her husband, of 
1701 Kalmia Rd., N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20012, Mrs. Murphy leaves two 
daughters, Rosemary Murphy and 
Mrs. Mildred Pond, of New York 
City, a sister and a grandson. 


Mary L. Lipar 

Mary L. Lipar, who served for 
many years as Secretary to the Di- 
rector of the Historical Office in the 
Department until her retirement last 
June, died in Hyattsville, Md., on 
April 4, the day following her 67th 
birthday. 

Miss Lipar served with the U.S. 
Employment Office, the Social Se- 
curity Board and the War Department 
before she came in November 1944 to 
the Department’s Division of Com- 
mercial Policy, where she worked for 
nine years. After a year’s service with 
the Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, she returned 
to the Department of State in 1954 
and was associated with the historical 
function until her retirement. 

Survivors include Miss Lipar’s 
cousins, Angeline Herzog, of 1801 
North Nelson Street, Arlington, Va., 
and Max Herzog, of Berwyn, IIl. 


Catherine B. Feurt 


Catherine B. Feurt, 49, a secretary 
in the Advisory Opinions Division of 
the Visa Office, died on April 28. 

Mrs. Feurt joined the Department 
in March 1958 and was assigned to 
the Office of Refugee and Migration 
Affairs. In December 1959 she was 
assigned to the Visa Office. A Civil 
Service employee, Mrs. Feurt and her 
colleagues received a group Superior 
Honor Award in August 1966 for 
their outstanding performance. 

Mrs. Feurt leaves a son, John 
Rawlings, of Beltsville, Md.; a daugh- 
ter, Colleen (Mrs. John Malkiewicz), 
of Bowie, Md.; her mother, Mrs. 
Alice Bashoor; a sister and five broth- 
ers. Mrs. Feurt lived at 5413 14th 
Place, Hyattsville, Md. 
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BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


“S" Area 


Secretary Kissinger flew to New 
York on April 14 to attend a special 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly and to see a number of 
Foreign Ministers. The Secretary was 
accompanied by Mrs. Kissinger and 
Jerry Bremer, David Gompert and 
Christine Vick from his immediate 
staff. 

On April 19, Secretary Kissinger 
flew to Atlanta to attend the General 
Assembly of the Organization of 
American States meeting and for 
further consultations with Latin 
American Foreign Ministers. Mrs. 
Kissinger accompanied her husband 
along with Larry Eagleburger, Jerry 
Bremer, Mildred Leatherman and 
Gloria Kilgore of his staff, and Allen 
Hale, Aurelia E. Brazeal, Moira 
Haley and Gahl Hodges of the Secre- 
tariat Staff (S/S-S). 

Under Secretary for Political Af- 
fairs Joseph J. Sisco participated in 
the University of Chicago round table 
March 27. The program involved a 
discussion of the Middle East. Mr. 
Sisco also participated in “Next Phase 
in Foreign Policy” on National Public 
Radio and was interviewed by repre- 
sentatives of the University of South 
Carolina for its “Conversations in 
American Government.” Mr. Sisco 
accompanied the Secretary to the 
Special United Nations General As- 
sembly, held April 15. 

Counselor Helmut Sonnenfeldt 
traveled with the Secretary during his 
recent visits to Bonn, Moscow and 
London. Along with Assistant Secre- 
tary for European Affairs Arthur A. 
Hartman, he then briefed the North 
Atlantic Council in Brussels, March 
29, on the discussions held in Mos- 
cow. He was accompanied by Robert 
Blackwill of his staff 

Mr. Sonnenfeldt also visited Eur- 
ope, April 18-22, to attend the Bilder- 
berg Meeting in Megeve, France. 

The Office of the Under Secretary 
for Security Assistance welcomed 
Christopher Jones to its staff. 

Donna Wright and Antoinette 
Martinez have joined the secretarial 
staff of the Office of the Special As- 
sistant to the Secretary and Executive 
Secretary of the Department (S/S). 
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MANILA—President Ferdinand Marcos of the Philippines, right, greets Deputy Secre- 
tary Kenneth Rush during the latter's visit to Manila March 7-9. Looking on are Am- 
bassador William H. Sullivan, left, and General Carlos P. Romulo, Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs. The Deputy Secretary's three-week East Asian schedule included 
visits to Wellington, Port Moresby, Pago Pago, Saigon, Jakarta and Bangkok. 


Paul Barbian, formerly with the 
Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs (EB), is now a member of 
S/S-S. 

Anton W. DePorte, Member, Pol- 
icy Planning Staff (S/P), spoke on 
United States relations with Europe 
at the annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Political Science Association, 
at Pittsburgh, March 29. Mr. DePorte 
also participated in a panel discussion 
of George Kennan’s address at the 
Christian A. Herter Conference, 
sponsored by the School of Advanced 
International Studies, Johns Hopkins 
University, April 11. 

Jeanne Rodgers recently joined the 
secretarial staff of S/P. 


Frank L. Kellogg, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary for Refugee and Mi- 
gration Affairs (S/R), addressed a 
gathering of civic leaders in Los 
Angeles, March 29, on “Your Gov- 
ernment and the World of Refugees.” 
Mr. Kellogg visited Haiti April 14- 
18, to investigate refugee problems 
and on April 26 he participated in a 
meeting in New York of the Ameri- 
can Immigration and Citizenship 
Conference. 


Louis A. Wiesner, Director of the 
Office of Refugee and Migration 
Affairs (S/R:ORM), traveled to 
Geneva, Nuremberg, Vienna and 
Rome, March 7-17, for observation 
of refugee programs. He was in New 
York, April 23-27, for consultations 
with voluntary agencies. 

Ferris Jameson, S/R:ORM, visited 
Port-au-Prince, Buenos Aires, Santi- 
ago, Lima and Panama, March 26 to 
April 12, to study refugee situations. 

Philander P. Claxton, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary for Popu- 
lation Matters (S/PM), met with the 
Executive Board of the World Popu- 
lation Society, March 20; addressed 
the Washington Chapter of the So- 
ciety for International Development, 
March 21; and attended a conference 
of the Center of Concern on “Popu- 
lation Policy Concerns of Developing 
Nations,” April 2. 

William F. Spengler, Deputy Spe- 
cial Assistant, S/PM, visited David- 
son College, March 25-27, under the 
Return Scholar-Diplomat Program, to 
lecture on population matters and 
South Asian history. He also attended 
the AlID-sponsored African Region 
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HONORED—John M. Thomas, Assistant Secretary for Administration, left, recently 
presented a Certificate of Appreciation, signed by Secretary Kissinger, to Dr. 
Charles W. Moore, a noted architect and educator, center. Dr. Moore was cited 
for his contributions to the Department during the three years he served as an 
architectural consultant to the Office of Foreign Buildings Operations. Looking on 


is A/FBO Director Orlan C. Ralston. 


Population Officers Conference in 
Kenya, April 16-20. 

Ward P. Allen, S/PM, Senior Ad- 
viser on the World Population Con- 
ference, attended the Center of Con- 
cern Conference, April 3 and 4, and 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America Population Conference in 
San Jose, Costa Rica, April 15-19. 

During the week of March 18, J. 
Grant Burke, S/PM, addressed 
classes and student groups on popu- 
lation matters at universities and 
high schools and appeared on local 
radio and television programs in 
Nashville and Memphis, Tennessee. 

Margaret Brannigan and Kathleen 
Powell have joined the secretarial 
staff of the Office of the Coordinator 
of U.S. Participation in the World 
Food Conference (S/WF). 

Laura Barnes, formerly with the 
Bureau of International Organization 
Affairs, is now with the Office of the 
NSC Interagency Task Force on the 
Law of the Sea (D/LOS). 

Ambassador Lewis Hoffacker, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary and 
Coordinator for Combatting Terror- 
ism (S/CCT), spoke before several 
groups in St. Louis, March 21-23, 
including the Council on World 
Affairs. 

Bronson Percival joined the S/CCT 
staff, replacing David Pierce, who 
leaves soon for Belize. 


ao 


Administration 


Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Communications (OC), 
recently visited a number of West 
African posts on communications 
matters. He was accompanied by Dale 
DeVaughn, Communications Special- 
ist in OC, and Harry Kaklikian, Re- 
gional Communications Officer in 
Accra. 


Lillian L. Godek was honored at 
a retirement luncheon given by her 
colleagues in the Washington Re- 
gional Diplomatic Courier Office 
(WRDCO). Edward B. Fenster- 
macher, Chief of the Diplomatic 
Pouch and Courier Operations Divi- 
sion (OC/P), presented her with a 
30-year Length of Service Award. 
Ms. Godek travelled some 250,000 
miles as a diplomatic courier during 
her last 14 months in the Foreign 
Service. 

Dianne C. Smith and Eddie Peake, 
new employees, reported for duty to 
OC/P. Margaret A. Warner trans- 
ferred from A/OC to the Communi- 
cations Center (OC/T). 

Roy E. Hylaman, Assistant Chief, 
OC/T, is attending the Management 
Behavior Seminar which began April 
22 at the Foreign Service Institute. 

Arthur E. Moody, OC/T; Joseph 
C. Sparks, Communications Security 


Division (OC/S); and Michael E. 
Carter and Thomas W. Taylor, 
WRDCO, are attending the Basic 
Administrative Course which began 
April 15 at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Judith G. Nichols, Harold A. 
Harrison, Joe T. Sting, and William 
R. West, all of OC/P, and Edward J. 
Ferry, Programs and Engineering 
Division, attended FSI’s Supervisory 
Studies Course, April 7-12, at 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. 


Newly appointed security officers 
in the Investigations Division, Office 
of Security (SY), are; Samuel D. 
Barkett, Henry R. Cohen and Robert 
A. Vertocuik, assigned to the Wash- 
ington Field Office; David W. 
Karvonen, assigned to the Chicago 
Field Office; Timothy W. Fountain, 
assigned to the Los Angeles Field 
Office; and William M. Chornyak, 
James J. Mooney, III, and Francis X. 
Cunningham, Jr., assigned to the New 
York Field Office. 


Other new appointments include 
Peter F. Spalding, Security Officer, 
assigned to the Foreign Operations 
Division (SY /FO) ; Christopher M. S. 
Disney and Henry D. Bishop, Secu- 
rity Officers, assigned to the Techni- 
cal Services Division (SY/T); Gladys 
E. Anderson, typist, assigned to the 
Los Angeles Field Office; Betty R. 
Townsend and Dorothy G. Kessel, 
typists, assigned to the Miami Field 
Office; Marion M. Chandler, typist, 
assigned to the Washington Field 
Office; Barbara R. Scott, typist, as- 
signed to the SY Executive Staff 
(SY/EX/RSB); Elaine Wynn, typist, 
assigned to the Chicago Field Office; 
and Jillayne A. Olsen, secretary, as- 
signed to the Investigations Division 
(SY/I/PIB). 

Additional personnel changes are 
as follows: George M. Spoth has 
assumed the duties of Chief, Investi- 
gations Division, replacing Donald D. 
Daley who retired March 31; 
Gregorie W. Bujac, Benjamin C. 
Oberholtzer and Robert P. O’Brien, 
Security Officers, SY/I/WFO, have 
been reassigned to SY/I/PIB; Lyman 
L. Frazer and Jack Glass, Security 
Officers, SY/T, retired March 31; 
Richard C. Clemmons, Resident 
Agent, Greensboro, has been re- 
assigned to the Special Assignments 
Staff (SY/SAS); Frances McPhaul, 
Secretary, ARA, joined SY/T on 
April 1; and John H. Clemmons, SY / 
SAS, has transferred to Ottawa as 
Regional Security Officer. 

Willie J. Bynum joined the Photo- 
copy section of the Publishing and 
Reproduction Division (PBR) on 
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April 1. He was formerly with the 
Geological Survey. 

Michael C. Davidson is also new 
to PBR’s Photocopy section. He 
joined that office on April 1 after 
leaving the Office of Economic Devel- 
opment. 

Evelyn M. Jones is a new employee 
in PBR’s Bindery section. She worked 
in private industry before joining PBR 
on April 8. 

On April 29, Wilma Senior, form- 
erly Chief of the Correspondence sec- 
tion, transferred to PBR’s Editorial 
office in Rosslyn. 

Marsha Buchanan and Ann Han- 
son of the Editorial Branch and 
Carlene Pryor, Mildred Coggins, and 
Gwen Simpson, Correspondence sec- 
tion, are taking a Department of Agri- 
culture course on editing. 

Jan Herman and Rita Volz, Edi- 
torial Branch, and Lydia Tingle, 
Composition section, took a course 
on Editorial Planning for Printing 
Production, given at the Government 
Printing Office. 

Robert Hensler, PBR editor, left 
the Department on April 26 to take 
a position with the Department of 
Agriculture’s Forest Service. 

The Meeting of Foreign Ministers 
held in Washington on April 17 and 
18 required a full mobilization of the 
Language Services Division’s (OPR/ 
LS) interpreting and translating re- 
sources in the Romance languages. 


OPR/LS Division Chief Theodore H. 
Leon served as Language Services 
Officer. The interpreting team for the 
plenary sessions was composed of 
Donald Barnes (Chief Interpreter), 
A. Jose De Seabra, Anthony Hervas, 
Helen Kaps, Sophia Porson, Neil 
Seidenman, Alec Toumayan and 
Stephanie Van Reigersberg. LS con- 
tractors provided interpretation for 
the Drafting Committee. In addition 
to the plenary team interpreters, as- 
sistance at various social events was 
rendered also by Ernestine Bietz, 
Mary Stuart Sierra, Francisco Lanza, 
Ted Herrera and Jorge Perez, as well 
as by FSO’s John Davis, Joseph 
Sullivan and David Kemp. OPR/LS 
verbatim reporters were brought into 
play as well, with Arnold Cohn tak- 
ing the Secretary’s remarks at lunch- 
eon on April 17 and Alvin Mills 
reporting Assistant Secretary Jack 
Kubisch’s press conference on April 
18. The OPR/LS translating contin- 
gent headed by Marcella Woerheide 
and Tony Sierra worked into the 
early morning hours of April 18 
translating the Draft Communique 
as it emerged from the Drafting Com- 
mittee. 

Interpreters Barnes and De Seabra 
were assigned to the OAS General 
Assembly in Atlanta to assist the Sec- 
retary and U.S. Delegation members. 

The ECE Symposium on the Use 
of Computer Techniques and Auto- 


mation for Water Resources Systems 
met in Washington, March 25 through 
April 4. OPR/LS provided language 
services for the Symposium with 
Nora M. Lejins serving as Language 
Services Officer; Mr. Barnes as Chief 
Interpreter; and Mrs. Woerheide as 
Deputy Language Services Officer 
for Translations. Other OPR/LS staff 
involved were Messrs. De Seabra 
and Toumayan, Dimitry Zarechnak, 
Pierre Pollin, Rose Shields and Alli- 
son Rodgers. 

OPR/LS Russian typist Loralyn 
Andersen assisted a U.S.-Soviet Work- 
ing Group on Environmental Health 
in Research Triangle, North Caro- 
lina, the week of March 25, moving 
to NIH in Bethesda April 1 through 
11 for a U.S.-Soviet Cancer Confer- 
ence. On April 12 she went to Belts- 
ville for meetings of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
Working Group on Agricultural Re- 
search and Technology. 

OPR/LS Russian interpreter Cyril 
Muromcew accompanied a NASA 
Delegation to Moscow for meetings 
during the first week in April, return- 
ing in time to interpret, together with 
LS contractor Vladimir Grinioff, for 
the Working Group on Agricultural 
Research and Technology. 

The April visit to Washington of 
President Boumedienne of Algeria 
required assistance from OPR/LS 
interpreters Camille Nowfel, Mr. 


WASHINGTON SECURITY CONFERENCE—Participants in a security conference held in Washington, March 25-29, were, from 
left to right, Henry W. Kemp, Regional Security Officer (RSS), Near East; Capt. Raymond C. Kinkead, Regional Marine Officer 
(RMO), Africa; Maj. James L. McClung, Executive Officer, Marine Security Guard Battalion; Maj. Clifford G. Blasi, RMO, Near 
East; James W. Misslbeck, RSS, Europe; John R. Ellis, RSS, Eastern Asia; Lt. Gen. Samuel Jaskilka, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Manpower; Maj. Donald L. Evans, RMO, Eastern Asia; G. Marvin Gentile, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Security; Edward F. 
Schultz, RSS, Africa; Maj. Thomas V. Draude, RMO, Europe; Kenneth W. Knauf, Assistant Director for Domestic and Foreign 
Security Operations; Col. Frank R. Koethe, Commanding Officer, Marine Security Guard Battalion; Maj. Phillip E. Jones, 
RMO, Latin America; and William H. Armor, RSS, Latin America. 
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Toumayan, Ms. and Ms. 
Porson. 

OPR/LS German interpreter Gisela 
Marcuse interpreted during the visit 
of Bundestag President Annemarie 
Renger, April 7-10. Jeannine Pavil- 
lard, also of LS, assisted at a lunch- 
eon given by Secretary Kissinger on 
this occasion. 

Bill Krimer, a Russian interpreter 
in OPR/LS, returned to Washington 
from the SALT talks on April 12. 
OPR/LS staff members Dimitri 
Arensburger and Lawrence Burrell 
and contractor Peter Afanasenko re- 
mained in Geneva to assist the Stand- 
ing Consultative Commission. Mr. 
Krimer interpreted for NASA talks 
on Natural Environment at Goddard 
Space Center, April 29 to May 3. 


Kaps 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Donald B. 
Easum met with a number of African 
Foreign Ministers in New York who 
were attending the Special Session of 
the UN General Assembly during the 
week of April 15. 

Former Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary Claude G. Ross and Mrs. Ross 
were guests of honor at a party given 
by the African Bureau on the occa- 
sion of Ambassador Ross’ recent 
retirement. 

L. Douglas Heck was sworn in as 
Ambassador to Niger on April 4. 


dl 
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Ambassador William Witman, II, 
briefly visited Madagascar and Mauri- 
tius in mid-January on the way home 
from the Tenth Anniversary celebra- 
tions in Zanzibar which he attended 
as a member of the U.S. Delegation. 
He also stopped over at Copenhagen 
and The Hague to talk to those 
NATO allies about Africa. 

Marking his retirement from the 
Foreign Service on February 22, Am- 
bassador Witman was presented with 
his ambassadorial flags and honorary 
diplomatic passports, as well as a 
certificate attesting his 38 years of 
service. The AF directors and sixth 
floor staff honored Ambassador Wit- 
man at a luncheon at the Foreign 
Service Club on February 7. On that 
occasion Ambassador Ross presented 
him an inscribed sterling silver box 
from AF and a map of Africa de- 
signed by AF artist R. Jeanne Par- 
sons. The map showed a few of the 
highlights of Ambassador Witman’s 
African experiences. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Dr. Fred C. Iklé, Director of 
ACDA, testified before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, April 
24, on ACDA’s authorization bill. 

J. Owen Zurhellen, Deputy Direc- 
tor, headed the U.S. Delegation to 
the first meeting of the Preparatory 


ABIDJAN—Ivory Coast President Félix Houphouet-Boigny hands Ambassador Rob- 
ert S. Smith, left, the original, autographed copy of the remarks the President has 
just made at the ceremony in which Ambassador Smith presented his credentials 
as U.S. Ambassador to the Ivory Coast. 
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Committee for the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty Review Conference, held in 
Geneva, April 1-8. The NPT Review 
Conference itself will be held in 
Geneva in May 1975. 

Timothy W. Stanley, who has 
served as the ACDA Representative 
on the U.S. Delegation to the MBFR 
negotiations in Vienna, has resigned 
to return to private business. 


Amrom H. Katz, Assistant Director 
for Plans and Analysis, participated 
in the Arms Control and Foreign 
Policy Seminar sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, April 19 and 20. 

Richard Durham and Colonel 
Kenneth Patterson have departed 
from the Agency. Mr. Durham, In- 
telligence Adviser, was awarded the 
Superior Honor Award by ACDA 
prior to his departure for an ap- 
pointment at AEC. Colonel Patter- 
son, who was with the Military and 
Economic Affairs Bureau, received 
orders for reassignment to Loring 
Air Force Base, Maine. 

Richard H. Wilcox, Dr. David S. 
Wollan and Evalyn W. Dexter have 
joined the staff of ACDA. 

Mr. Wilcox is Chief of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Division in the Military 
and Economic Affairs Bureau. Be- 
fore joining the Agency, he was 
Deputy Assistant Director of the 
Office of Preparedness in GSA. 

Dr. Wollan is a Physicist in the 
Nuclear Weapons and Advanced 
Technology Bureau. He has been an 
Assistant Professor of Physics at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute since 
1966. 


After an absence of nearly four 
years, Mrs. Dexter has_ rejoined 
ACDA as Assistant Contracting Offi- 
cer in the Office of the General 
Counsel. She worked for the U.S. 
Army Concepts Analysis Agency 
just prior to her return to ACDA. 


Director General’s Office 


Hugh G. Appling assumed his 
duties as Deputy Director General 
and Director of Personnel on April 8. 

Mary S. Olmsted, who had been 
the Acting Director of Personnel, 
leaves shortly to assume her new 
duties as Consul General in Papua, 
New Guinea. 

Charles R. Bowers has joined 
CA/FS as Counseling Officer for 
FSO/FSR-5 and FSS-3 officers in 
the Administrative cone, replacing 
Donald Bouchard. Mr. Bowers for- 
merly was Special Assistant to the 
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Assistant Secretary for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 

Ronald Williams, formerly in 
PER/MGT, has joined the European 
Assignments Branch as_ personnel 
technician, replacing Barbara Prather. 

June Kimura has joined the East 
Asian Assignments Branch as secre- 
tary, replacing Mattie Goodwin. Miss 
Kimura’s last assignment was in 
Hong Kong. 

Robert Bishton, Chief of the Con- 
sular Counseling Branch, visited five 
Caribbean posts to consult on per- 
sonnel matters. Samuel Bartlett, 
Counseling Officer in the Political 
Counseling Branch, visited several 
East Asian posts for the same pur- 
pose. 

Peter Sutherland departed from 
Performance Evaluation (PE) April 
12 to take up his new duties as Polliti- 
cal Officer in Tunis. 

C. Melvin Sonne, Deputy Chief of 
PE, participated in panel discussions 
associated with the Medical Division’s 
presentation of “The Dryden File,” a 
film about the role of the supervisor 
in dealing with troubled employees. 
Three showings of the film and the 
panel discussions were held in the 
West Auditorium on April 4. 

Edward Maguire, DG/MED Alco- 
hol Abuse Consultant, is visiting 
Tokyo, Seoul, Taipei, Manila, Hong 
Kong, Vientiane, Bangkok, Phnom 
Penh, Saigon and Jakarta. He will 
return to Washington in early July. 
Wendy S. Johnson joined DG/MED 
from REM/EMP/RB. She is as- 
signed to the X-Ray Unit. 

Mary Galayda joined DG/MED 
from Brussels. She is assigned to the 
Communications and Records Sec- 
tion. 

Marjorie Hunley attended the 
Office Management course at the 
Civil Service Commission. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Robert S. Ing- 
ersoll attended the Stanford-Sloan 
Executive Fellows luncheon session 
on March 25. On March 27, Mr. 
Ingersoll addressed the Far East- 
American Council of Commerce and 
Industry in New York on general 
East Asian topics, and the Japan 
Society on “Current Impressions of 
East Asia.” 

Mr. Ingersoll presented a general 
review of East Asia at The Washing- 
ton Center of the Asia Society on 
April 10. On April 19, he attended 
a luncheon discussion meeting of the 
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BOND DRIVE LEADERS—Thomas J. Ranson, Assistant Chief of the Policy and Plan- 
ning Division, PER/PCE/PP, and Vice Chairman of the U.S. Savings Bonds Cam- 
paign in the Department and the Foreign Service, center, is shown with Telly 
Savalas, star of the CBS-TV series, “Kojak,” left, Honorary Chairman of the 1974 
Federal Campaign, and Joseph R. Wright, Jr., Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
for Administration and Vice Chairman of the Interdepartmental Savings Bond Com- 
mittee, at the recent kick-off rally of the bond drive. 


Washington International Business 
Council. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Arthur 
W. Hummel, Jr., addressed a Seminar 
Group at the Central Intelligence 
Agency on April 11. On April 18, 
Mr. Hummel addressed the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors in At- 
lanta on U.S.-China relations. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Rich- 
ard L. Sneider spoke to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations in Boise, 
Idaho, on March 27. On March 28, 
he lectured on Japan at the Boise 
State College, and spoke at a Boise 
Rotary Club luncheon. Also on 
March 28, he spoke to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of Seattle, 
Washington, on general East Asian 
Affairs. 

Mr. Sneider spoke to graduate 
students at the University of Wash- 
ington on March 29, and on April 19 
to a group of foreign graduate stu- 
dents at the Department. On April 
10, Mr. Sneider addressed students 
at East Stroudsburg (Pennsylvania) 
State College on “East Asia and the 
United States.” 

Ambassador to the Philippines 
William H. Sullivan was in the De- 
partment on consultations during 
April. 

Anthony Geber, Director, Office of 
Economic Policy, attended the 30th 
Plenary Session of the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 


in Colombo, Sri Lanka, March 27 to 
April 6. 

Christian Chapman, Director of 
the Regional Affairs Office (EA/RA), 
has been reassigned to Vientiane as 
Deputy Chief of Mission. 

Captain Tommy H. Warren, Poli- 
tical Military Adviser in EA/RA 
for the past 22 months, departed on 
April 23 on reassignment to the 
NATO Headquarters, Allied Forces, 
Southern Europe, Naples. He will be 
the Chief of the Policy Branch, 
Policy Planning Division. 

Leo J. Moser, Director of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and Pacific 
Islands Affairs, travelled to New Zea- 
land, Australia and Papua, New 
Guinea, with the Deputy Secretary’s 
party and attended the Wellington 
ANZUS meeting. In Australia he 
visited Foreign Service posts and at- 
tended a Principal Officers’ Confer- 
ence in Canberra. Along with Can- 
berra DCM William Harrop, Mr. 
Moser later visited U.S. installations 
at Northwest Cape in the company 
of the party of Admiral Noel Gayler, 
CINCPAC. Mr. Moser stopped at 
posts in New Zealand and transited 
Papeete in French Polynesia during 
his return trip to the United States. 

Donald L. Ranard, Country Direc- 
tor for Korea, addressed the Japan- 
Korea International Field Study 
Group of the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces on March 26 on 
the subject of “Social, Political, and 
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PHNOM PENH—Ambossador John Gunther Dean, left, and Cambodian President 
Lon Nol converse following the presentation of Ambassador Dean’s credentials. 


Economic Affairs of Korea.” The 
lecture was one of a series dealing 
with “International Security Prob- 
lems and Policies” to prepare the 
group prior to a visit to Japan and 
Korea in May. 

On April 16, Mr. Ranard delivered 
a telephone address on Korean devel- 
opments to a group of Political Sci- 
ence Students at Boise State College, 
Idaho, who were studying the Far 
East under the direction of retired 
Consul General Avery Peterson. 

William D. Montgomery reported 
for duty to EA/VN where he will 
serve until September when he is 
scheduled for language training at 
FSI. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Daniel M. Searby, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Commercial and 
Business Affairs, visited seven East 


Asian posts, March 15-30. Mr. 
Searby represented the Department 
at opening ceremonies for the Seoul 
and Taipei Trade Centers and dis- 
cussed Country Commercial Pro- 
grams and other aspects of commer- 
cial and business affairs in Tokyo, 
Hong Kong, Canberra, Sydney and 
Melbourne. 

The Director of the Office of In- 
vestment Affairs, Moorhead Ken- 
nedy, spoke to the Mid-America 
Council for International Economic 
Policy in Chicago on March 19. On 
March 20 he talked to economic and 
business students at Eastern Michi- 
gan University. On March 21 he 
conducted two classes at the Gradu- 


ate College of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of Michigan. 
The subject of all his talks was for- 
eign investment, multinational cor- 
porations, and the U.S. Government. 

On April 20, Mr. Kennedy parti- 
cipated in a Colloquium at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, chaired by Pro- 
fessor Dean Rusk, former Secretary 
of State. The subject was possible 
mechanisms for the settlement of in- 
vestment disputes in Latin America. 

Joseph E. O’Mahony, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Trade, served as delegate at the an- 
nual meeting of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council (IA/ 
ECOSOC-OAS ) held at Quito, Ecua- 
dor, March 10-16. The meeting 
dealt with the wide range of U.S.- 
Latin American and multilateral eco- 
nomic issues, and followed upon the 
Tlatelolco meeting of foreign minis- 
ters in Mexico. 

Mr. O’Mahony also served as al- 
ternate U.S. representative at an ad 
hoc meeting of the Special Commit- 
tee for Consultation and Negotiation 
(SCCN/OAS) which was called to 
deal with matters relating to trade, 
tariffs and non-tariff barriers. This 
three-day meeting also was held in 
Quito immediately after the IA/ 
ECOSOC session. Mr. O’Mahony re- 
ported on current US. trade policies 
and responded to questions from 
Latin American delegations as part 
of on-going Latin American-U.S. 
trade policy consultations. 

On April 3 Mr. O’Mahoney ad- 
dressed the Conference Board in Can- 
ada at its annual meeting, which was 
held this year in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


on the subject, “Multilateral Eco- 
nomic Problems.” 

The fourth round of civil aviation 
negotiations with Mexico was held 
in Mexico City, March 20-29. Jo- 
seph A. Silberstein, Office of Avia- 
tion, was Chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation, assisted by William B. Cobb, 
Assistant Chief, Aviation Negotia- 
tions Division. John C. Amott, Civil 
Air Attaché at the U.S. Embassy in 
Mexico City, was also a delegation 
member. The negotiations are part 
of a continuing effort to expand U.S.- 
Mexico airline routes within the bi- 
lateral air transport agreement. 
Agreement could not be reached and 
a further round is tentatively sched- 
uled in Washington in late May. 

Michael H. Styles, Chief of the 
Aviation Negotiations Division, as- 
sisted by Nuel Pazdral of the same 
division, led a U.S. Delegation in 
negotiations with Panama in Wash- 
ington, March 4—6, to consider Pan- 
ama’s request for expanded airline 
routes to the U.S. There was a useful 
exchange of views and it is antici- 
pated that a further meeting will be 
held in the fall. 

Michael J. Dux, Chief of the In- 
dustrial and Strategic Materials Divi- 
sion, was luncheon speaker on April 
3 at a Brookings Institution Seminar 
on Federal Government Policy. He 
spoke on the subject of “Materials 
and Metals; The International Chal- 
lenges.” The four-day seminar was 
attended by about 20 industry exec- 
utives. Mr. Dux attended the Special 
Session of the UN General Assembly, 
April 9-11, as a member of the U.S. 
Delegation. 

The following officers entered on 
duty in EB: William G. Goffe, Office 
of the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
International Trade Policy, and Terry 
R. Broderick, Office of Investment 
Affairs. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John Richard- 
son, Jr., attended a meeting of the 
Higher Education Council of Metro- 
politan St. Louis on April 2 and 
addressed the St. Louis World Affairs 
Council at a dinner meeting that eve- 
ning. On April 3 Mr. Richardson at- 
tended a luncheon given in his honor 
by the Institute of International Edu- 
cation’s Rocky Mountain Office in 
Denver, Colorado. Mr. Richardson 
addressed that group on “Trans- 
national Communications—What’s 
Happening?” 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Alan 
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A. Reich addressed the conference of 
the International Studies Association 
in St. Louis on March 23. His topic 
was “International Understanding 
and People-to-People Diplomacy 
through Sports.” On April 5 Mr. 
Reich gave welcoming remarks at the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. wrestling match at 
Hayfield Secondary School, Fairfax, 
Va., at which the U.S.S.R. team pre- 
sented him with a trophy. 

On April 10 and 11, Mr. Reich 
visited the Experiment in Interna- 
tional Living in Brattleboro, Ver- 
mont, and the Fletcher School of 
Law and Diplomacy in Medford, 
Massachusetts. He met with the fac- 
ulty and staff at both institutions. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Rich- 
ard K. Fox, Jr., gave a luncheon on 
the 8th Floor on April 16 for Mrs. 
Whitney M. Young, Jr., who was in 
the Department for a debriefing fol- 
lowing her six-day visit to Nigeria 
and Ghana under the Short-Term 
American Grantee Program. While in 
Africa, Mrs. Young. widow of the 
late distinguished civil rights leader, 
met with educators and civic leaders 
and dedicated a U.S. Information 
Library in Lagos in memory of her 
husband. 

Richard Straus, Director, Office of 
Western European Programs (CU/ 
WE), attended several sessions of 
the World Petrarch Congress at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, April 
6-12. 

Glarnice Holmes, CU/WE, at- 
tended a meeting of the Eastern 
Regional Conference for Fulbright- 
Hays Scholars, April 17—20, held at 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania. 

After a two-week stay in Wash- 
ington, Guy Coriden, Director, Office 
of Eastern European Programs (CU/ 
EE), departed April 19 for Geneva 
where he will resume his place on the 
U.S. Delegation to the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation in Europe. 


Paul Hacker, CU/EE, attended 
the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, which was held in Philadelphia 
April 5 and 6. The meeting, which 
dealt with Soviet-American relations, 
featured specialists from both coun- 
tries in the fields of economics. diplo- 
macy, disarmament and cultural co- 
operation. 

Richard Gilbert, Cultural Affairs 
Officer in Bucharest, is in the United 
States as escort officer to the Ro- 
manian Education Delegation which 
arrived on April 15. The delegation 
is visiting a number of U.S. colleges 
and universities. 
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IN APPRECIATION—Richard K. Fox, Jr., 
left, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, pre- 
sents a plaque to J. Lester Shaffer, 
President of the World Affairs Council 
of Phoenix, Inc., for his contributions 
to the International Visitor Program. 


On March 27, the Deputy Director 
of the Office of African Programs 
(CU/AF), James Wachob, spoke at 
Southeastern University in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on the Department’s edu- 
cational and cultural exchange pro- 
gram as part of the university’s cele- 
bration of International Student 
Week. 


CU/AF Regional Program Officer 
Marguerite Simonson met in New 
York on April 16 and 17 with repre- 
sentatives of agencies programming 
CU grantees from Africa for a review 
of agency program and budget pro- 
cedures. 

Francis B. Tenny, William J. Cun- 
ningham, Anne Swift and Charles 
Hill, all of the Office of East Asian 
and South Pacific Programs, and 
Michael Metelits of the Office of 
Near Eastern and South Asian Pro- 
grams (CU/NEA), attended sessions 
of the annual meeting of the Associ- 
ation for Asian Studies in Boston, 
April 1-3. 

Alfred Smith, Office of Interna- 
tional Athletics, attended meetings 
and clinics of the National Associa- 
tion of Basketball Coaches during its 
annual convention in Greensboro, 
North Carolina, March 24-26. 


Constance Stuart, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of International Visitor 
Programs, visited COSERV organiza- 
tions in New Orleans, Memphis, 
Little Rock and Houston, March 20- 
26. She addressed COSERV Board 
meetings and local volunteers, ap- 
peared on television and gave news- 
paper interviews on the Department’s 
International Visitor Program. In 


BONN—John Richardson, Jr., Assistant Secretary for Educational and Cultural 
Affairs, center, and Dr. Hans Arnold, Chief of the Foreign Cultural Policy Section 
of the German Foreign Office, exchange the Notes amending the 1962 German- 
American Educational Exchanges Agreement following their signing on Jan. 11. 
Looking on, left to right, are Ambassador Martin J. Hillenbrand; Richard Straus, 
Director, Office of Western European Programs, CU; and Prof. Herbert Riehl, 
American member of the German-American Educational Exchange Commission. 
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New Orleans, Mrs. Stuart met with 
the Lt. Governor of Louisiana and 
the Mayor’s Assistant for Interna- 
tional Relations and visited the De- 
partment’s Reception Center. 

Richard T. Arndt, Director, Office 
of Youth, Student, and Special Pro- 
grams, gave the opening address at 
the conference on “The Foreign 
Student: A Community Resource,” 
which was sponsored by the Inter- 
national Institute of Metropolitan 
St. Louis on April 3. 

CU/AF Program Officer Albert 
Fairchild was reassigned to the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary as a Staff 
Assistant. 

Recent retirees in the Bureau in- 
clude Arthur B. Allen, Director, CU/ 
NEA; Mary McDonough, Senior 
Academic Program Officer, CU/ 
NEA; and Thomas D. Huff, Director, 
New Orleans Reception Center. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A. 
Hartman accompanied Secretary Kis- 
singer to Moscow for discussions 
with Soviet leaders, March 24—28. On 
the way back to Washington he 
stopped briefly in London for the 
Secretary’s consultations with officials 
of the new British government and 
then proceeded to Brussels, with 
Counselor Helmut Sonnenfeldt, to 
brief the North Atlantic Council on 
the Moscow trip. 


On April 15, Mr. Hartman was in 
New York in connection with the 
Special Session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

On April 8, James G. Lowenstein 
was appointed Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary in the Bureau of European 
Affairs with specific responsibilities 
for the Office of OECD, European 
Community and Atlantic Political- 
Economic Affairs, and the Office of 
NATO and Atlantic Political-Military 
Affairs. 

Ambassador Joseph A. Greenwald, 
Chief of the U.S. Mission to the 
European Communities in Brussels, 
was on consultation in the Depart- 
ment, April 8-12 prior to going on 
home leave. He conferred again in 
the Department April 22-26. 

Ambassador Frederick Irving, Ice- 
land, was in the Department during 
the week of April 15 for the third 
round of negotiations on the base at 
Keflavik with the Icelandic Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. 

Ambassador to France John N. 
Irwin, II, consulted in the Depart- 
ment on April 3 following several 
weeks of leave in the United States. 
The Ambassador had to terminate his 
consultation early and return to Paris 
after the death of President Pompidou. 

Ambassador Robert Strausz-Hupé, 
from Brussels, consulted in the De- 
partment March 12-14 in preparation 
for his reassignment as Ambassador 
to Sweden. He returned to Washing- 
ton, April 8-10, for the confirmation 


THE HAGUE—On the eve of his departure to his new assignment in Geneva, FSO 
Carlos F. J. Moore, center, was honored at the residence of Ambassador Kingdon 


Gould for his work in promoting foreign travel to the United States and for 


founding the post's “Visit U.S.A.” committee. Hardy Dillard, Manager of PanAm 


Amsterdam, left, presents a map of old Amsterdam to Mr. Moore as Rene Sparen- 


burg, General Manager, KLM, holds a book entitled “Flying Over Holland.” 


hearings by the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. 

Joan M. Clark, Executive Director 
of the Bureau of European Affairs, 
traveled to Berlin, Helsinki and 
Moscow, March 21 to April 1. Miss 
Clark headed a team of US. officials 
which continued discussions with 
East German authorities on adminis- 
trative and technical questions related 
to the opening of prospective U.S. 
facilities in East Berlin. In Helsinki 
and Moscow, she conferred with 
Embassy officials. Nelson C. Ledsky, 
Deputy Director, Office of Central 
European Affairs (EUR/CE), was 
also a member of the team which 
traveled to East Berlin. 

Minister David Klein, from Berlin, 
visited the Department for consulta- 
tions in late March. 

Lucian Heichler of EUR/CE was 
in Bonn the week of April 1 to par- 
ticipate in offset negotiations. 

On April 11, Herbert Wilgis of 
EUR/CE spoke to the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces about 
the current political and economic 
situation in the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

John Becker of EUR/CE attended 
a conference on “The Humanities 
and Socialism: The GDR in the 
Sixties and Seventies” at Washington 
University in St. Louis, April 5-7. 

Carol Wheeler had consultations in 
EUR/CE, April 1-12, in connection 
with her onward assignment to the 
Consulate General at Frankfurt. 


Emerson M. Brown, Director of 
the Office of Canadian Affairs, par- 
ticipated on April 2 in a USIS- 
sponsored seminar in Montreal on 
U.S.-Canadian economic relations. 
Mr. Brown also visited the Embass 
in Ottawa for discussions with st 
members. 


Sven Groennings, EUR Policy 
Planning Staff, participated in a series 
of Community Meetings on Foreign 
Policy, held in Indiana, April 8-11. 
Included were lectures on “U.S. Se- 
curity Policy Toward Europe” and 
“Foreign Policy Planning” at the 
Indiana University campuses in 
Bloomington and Kokomo, Butler 
University, Purdue University and 
Manchester College. 

Mr. Groennings spoke on U.S.- 
European relations to classes at the 
University of Guelph and Brock Uni- 
versity in Ontario, March 25 and 26, 
and delivered a tele-lecture to a class 
at Boise State College on March 13. 
On April 4 he spoke on relations 
with Europe for “A Presidential 
Classroom for Young Americans.” 

Edwin E. Segall, Economic Officer 
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BONN—Ambassador Martin J. Hillenbrand was host to the Annual Principal Officers’ Conference held at the Embassy recently. 
Shown left to right are James R. Ruchti, Consul General, Stuttgart; James D. Moffett, Political Adviser, Heidelberg; John A. 
Brogan, Consul General, Hamburg; George F. Muller, Political Adviser, Stuttgart; Robert H. Harlan, Consul General, Frank- 
furt; Ambassador Hillenbrand; Frances A. Usenik, Consul General, Bremen; Robert T. Hennemeyer, Consul General, Duessel- 
dort; Minister David Klein, U.S. Mission, Berlin; Thomas M. Judd, Political Adviser, Ramstein; Herbert D. Spivack, Consul Gen- 
eral, Munich; and Minister Frank Cash, Bonn. 


in the Office of Eastern European 
Affairs, participated in the “Eleventh 
Annual World Affairs Conference” 
held at Kearney State College in 
Nebraska, March 31 to April 3. The 
theme of this year’s Conference, 
which was attended by about 40 for- 
eign diplomats, was “Survival and 
Power.” Mr. Segall spoke on the sub- 
ject “Political-Economic Aspects of 
U.S. Trade with Eastern Europe” and 
took part in several symposia dealing 
with the impact of the resources 
crisis. 

After the Nebraska conference, 
Mr. Segall went to Wichita and 
Hutchinson, Kansas, where he spoke 
to students at Friends University and 
Hutchinson Community College on 
the general subject of “U.S. Economic 
and Political relations with the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe.” 

Ruth H. Phillips, Deputy Director, 
Office of OECD, European Com- 
munity and Atlantic Political-Eco- 
nomic Affairs (EUR/RPE), briefed 
the OECD-U.S. Business and Indus- 
try Advisory Committee (BIAC) in 
New York on March 7 on the current 
program of OECD and assisted BIAC 
in developing guidance and advice to 
the U.S. and OECD on current issues. 

Anthony C. Albrecht, Officer-in- 
Charge of Regional Economic Af- 
fairs, EUR/RPE, spoke on US.- 
Economic Communities economic re- 
lations at a workshop on February 
28. It was held during a conference 
in Washington organized by the 
Public Affairs Council on “The 
MNC’s (multinational companies) 
1974 and Beyond: Challenges of a 
Changed World Order.” 

James Tarrant, EUR/RPE, was a 
member of the delegations to both 
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recent meetings in Brussels of the 
Energy Coordinating Group and to 
the OECD High Level Oil Group in 
Paris. He also spoke to the Foreign 
Service Institute Western Europe 
course on the future energy prospects 
for the West. 

Eric Rehfeld, Office of NATO and 
Atlantic Political-Military Affairs 
(EUR/RPM), attended the annual 
EUCOM Infrastructure Conference, 
and the NATO Joint Communications 
and Electronics Committee meeting 
during the latter part of March. 

George M. Humphrey of the Office 
of Soviet Union Affairs spoke on 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations and related 
subjects during a visit to three schools 
in the Saginaw, Michigan, area March 
24-27, under the Department’s 
Campus/Community Visits Program. 
Mr. Humphrey met with classes and 
faculty-community groups at Central 
Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant; 
Saginaw Valley College, Midland; 
and Alma College, Alma. 


Foreign Service Institute 


USIA Director James Keogh vis- 
ited the Foreign Service Institute on 
March 13. Accompanying Mr. Keogh 
were the Assistant Director and the 
Deputy Assistant Director for Per- 
sonnel and Training, Lionel S. Mosely 
and William E. Carrol, and the Chief 
of the Agency’s Training Division, 
Charles McGinley. The visitors met 
with Institute Director Howard Sol- 
lenberger and his senior staff over a 
working luncheon which was followed 
by a tour of the Institute’s facilities. 
Mr. Keogh took advantage of the 
occasion to present length-of-service 


awards to USIA officers currently as- 
signed as students at the Institute. 
Receiving awards were Senior Sem- 
inar members Gerald Stryker, 30 
years; Morton Smith, 20 years; and 
Romanian language trainee Stephen 
Chaplin, 10 years. 

Joseph T. Kendrick, Acting Dean, 
Center for Area and Country Studies, 
and William C. Kinsey, Chairman, 
Western Europe Area Studies, at- 
tended the 78th Annual Meeting of 
the Academy of Political and Social 
Science in Philadelphia on April 5 
and 6. 

The Chairmen of East, South and 
Southeast Asia Studies—Hattie K. 
Colton, Robert Rossow and Peter A. 
Poole—attended the Annual Meeting 
of the Association for Asian Studies 
on April 8 and 9 in Boston. 

Dr. William van Buskirk of the 
School of Language Studies served as 
a judge in German for the Modern 
Language Tournament held at Bishop 
Denis J. O’Connell High School in 
Arlington on March 30. Contestants 
in French, Spanish and German were 
invited from the entire metropolitan 
area. 

Dr. Jessie M. Colson, Chairman of 
the Communications and Clerical 
Skills Program, visited the College of 
the Virgin Islands, March 23-31, as 
consultant for the establishment of 
two- and four-year Executive Secre- 
tarial Curricula. She also conducted 
workshops for business education 
teachers at the St. Thomas and St. 
Croix campuses. During the week, 
Dr. Colson visited high schools on the 
two islands and held Boss-Secretary 
Seminars. 

Length of Service Awards were 
presented to Dr. van Buskirk, 20 
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GENEVA—Shown at the recent dedication ceremonies for the Botanic Building, 
which will house the U.S. Delegations to the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
and to the Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN) are, left to right, Jules Bassin, 
DCM, U.S. Mission to International Organizations, Geneva; Ambassador U. Alexis 
Johnson, Chairman of the U.S. Delegation, SALT; Mrs. Shirley M. Fine, Counselor 
for Administrative Affairs, U.S. Mission, Geneva; Ambassador Andre Dominice, 
Swiss Mission, Geneva; and Ambassador Francis L. Dale, U.S. Mission, Geneva. 


years, and to Dr. Colson for 10 years. 

Newly appointed Language in- 
structors at FSI include the following: 

Department of East Asian Lan- 
guages—Hyekyung Lee, Korean; Lil- 
lian Leung, Cantonese; and Renee 
Liang, Chinese. 

Department of Near East and 
African Languages—Gad Benhaim 
and Esther Robbins, Hebrew. 

Department of North, East, and 
Central European Languages—Gladys 
Jonsson and Lilian Jorgenson, 
Danish. 

Department of Romance Lan- 
guages—Elsie Shopen, Spanish, and 
Guilia DiTommaso, Carmen Mandich 
and Anna Via, Italian. 


Intelligence and Research 


William G. Hyland, Director of the 
Bureau of Intelligence and Research, 
accompanied the Secretary on his re- 
cent trip to Moscow. 

Godfrey H. Summ, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 
Africa and the American Republics 
(RAA), participated in a symposium 
on “Recent Developments in the 
Poltical Role of the South American 
Military,” held at the University of 
New Mexico in Albuquerque, April 
4 and 5. He also consulted with the 
Director of the Institute of Latin 
American Studies in Austin, Texas, 
on April 6. 

C. Thomas Thorne, Deputy Office 
Director of RAA, attended the 
NATO “Experts Meeting” in Brus- 
sels, concerning “Africa and the 
Maghreb” from March 26 to April 2. 


Thomas Murphy, also of RAA, 
attended the “Foreign Area Specialist 
Program” at Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina, on March 7 and 8. 

William C. Hamilton, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for East Asia and Pacific (REA), 
and David T. Jones and Donald W. 
Keyser, Analysts in REA, attended 
the “Association of Asian Studies 
Conference” in Boston, April 1-3. 

David G. Brown, REA, partici- 
pated in a BEX project reviewing 
the Foreign Service Entrance Ex- 
amination. 

Philip H. Stoddard, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Research and 
Analysis for Near East and South 
Asia (RNA), attended the CENTO 
meetings in Tehran in March. 

W. Dean Howells, Chief of the 
South Asia Division of RNA, and 
Barbara Reid of the same office, 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Association for Asian Studies in 
Boston, April 1-3. 

David B. Timmins, Chief of the 
International Monetary and Invest- 
ment Division of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Research and Analysis (REC), 
served as Deputy Examiner with the 
BEX Panel administering the oral 
examinations for prospective Foreign 
Service Officers in the New England 
area March 31 to April 12. 

Robert Baraz, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Strategic and General 
Research (RSG), attended a meet- 
ing of the NATO “Military Commit- 
tee” in Brussels, March 25 to April 5. 

John DiSciullo, Deputy Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 


for Europe and the Soviet Union 
(RES); Irene Jaffe, Chief of the 
European Regional Affairs Division 
of RES; and John Hurley, Analyst 
in the European Regional Affairs 
Division, attended sessions of the 
conference sponsored by the Depart- 
ment, Johns Hopkins, and the Atlan- 
tic Council on “The Corporate Stake 
in Meeting the Crisis in the Atlantic 
Alliance,” held in the Department on 
March 19. 

Mr. DiSciullo also chaired an inter- 
agency conference convened by the 
External Research Division of INR 
to discuss a report by the Council for 
European Studies. In addition, he 
attended a Harvard Club-sponsored 
symposium dinner in New York, 
April 2, on “The Energy Crisis.” 

Ms. Jaffe attended the “Lincoln 
Lecture” at Columbia University, 
March 27, given by Professor Jan 
Szczepanski, Vice President of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences. 

Martha Mautner, RES, briefed a 
group of Defense Intelligence Agency 
officers on “INR Operations,” April 
1. She also attended the meeting of 
the American Academy of Political 
and Social Sciences in Philadelphia 
on “US-USSR Relations,” April 5, 
and spoke on that subject before an 
assembly of the Presidential Class- 
room for Young Americans, March 
21. 

Paul Costolanski, RES, attended 
a colloquium on “Contemporary 
Yugoslav Developments” at the Sino- 
Soviet Institute of the George Wash- 
ington University, March 19. 


Louis Mark, RES, gave an ad- 
dress at the Charles County Com- 
munity College, March 15, on the 
“Hungarian Revolution.” 


Robert E. Day, RES, participated 
in a BEX session on the preparation 
of the economic/commercial portion 
of the 1974 Foreign Service Examina- 
tion, March 18 and 19. He also par- 
ticipated in an Interagency Review 
Panel meeting on April 8 at CIA to 
review and improve the “Economic 
Alert List for Western Europe.” 

Lucie Kornei and John Hurley, 
both of RES, attended a lecture at 
the Brookings Institution on March 
19, delivered by Gottfried Haberler 
of the American Enterprise Institute 
on “Inflation as an International 
Phenomenon.” Mr. Hurley also par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on 
“The European Unity Movement” in 
a conference on “The US and the EC: 
Prospects for the Future,” sponsored 
by the University of Texas at Austin, 
March 25 and 26. 

Line R. Rosen, RES, participated 
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in a conference on “Canadian Stu- 
dies,” sponsored by the Association 
for Canadian Studies in the United 
States at Austin, Texas, March 27-30. 

Isabel Kulski, RES, lectured on 
“Soviet-Latin American Relations” 
at the American Institute for Free 
so Development, March 26 and 


Paul K. Cook, RES, participated 
in NATO discussions in Brussels, 
March 23 to April 5. He subsequently 
consulted with the Embassies in Mos- 
cow and Warsaw and the Consulate 
General in Leningrad. 

Igor Belousovitch, RES, spoke on 
April 3 to students at George Mar- 
shall High School, Fairfax County, 
Virginia, on “US-Soviet-Chinese Re- 
lations.” 

Robert W. Clarke, RES, visited 
several colleges in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, March 31 to April 4, 
speaking on the topic of “US-Soviet 
Relations.” 

RES sponsored a conference on 
April 5 with Professor Marshall 
Shulman of Columbia University on 
“Soviet-US Relations.” RES analysts 
as well as representatives of EUR, 
S/P and other offices of INR, at- 
tended. 

Personnel who recently joined the 
staff of INR include: Thomas H. 
Carter, REC; Gary B. Crocker, RES; 
and Janice J. Lyon, RAA. 

Lucille Ryan and Anne Malone 
of the Budget and Fiscal Office of 
the Executive Director (INR/EX) 


attended the “Passenger Traffic Man- 
agement Seminar” on preparation of 
revised Government Transportation 
Requests (GTR) on April 30 and 
May 7, respectively. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Louis V. Perez, Acting Director of 
the Office of Brazilian Affairs (ARA- 
LA/BR), resigned from the Depart- 
ment to become Program Coordina- 
tor in the Office of the Vice-President 
for the Latin American and Carib- 
bean Region of the World Bank. 
Effective April 8, Philip Schwab, 
Assistant Director for Development, 
ARA-LA/BR, became Acting Direc- 
tor of ARA-LA/BR. 

Mr. Schwab visited Brasilia from 
March 28 until April 10 on consulta- 
tion with Embassy, USAID and 
Brazilian officials. 

Janina Slattery, Chief of the Eco- 
nomic Affairs Division of ARA—LA/ 
BR, was appointed one of four liaison 
officers from ARA for the Atlanta 
OAS meeting. 


Gerald R. Olsen, Office of Regional 
Economic Policy (ARA/ECP), re- 
cently traveled to five universities in 
Indiana on a speaking tour to discuss 
Latin American economic questions. 

Catherine Desseau, formerly of 
ARA/ECP, has left for an assign- 
ment in Nairobi. 

Larry Pezzullo was assigned to 
Ambassador Robert J. McCloskey’s 


office after completing a tour as 
Deputy Director of the Office of Cen- 
tral American Affairs. 

The new Desk Officer for Hon- 
duras and El Salvador, Paul Wacker- 
barth, reported for duty, replacing 
Mike Cotter who has been reassigned. 

S. Morey Bell, Country Director 
for Panama and Deputy Canal Treaty 
Negotiator, arrived in Panama March 
25 for discussions with the Deputy 
Panamanian Negotiator on the Pan- 
ama Canal Treaty negotiations. 
Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker, Chief 
U.S. Negotiator, and Mr. Bell met in 
Panama with the Panamanian nego- 
tiators, April 1-5, to continue their 
exchange of views regarding a new 
canal treaty. 

Frank Ortiz, Director, Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguay (ARA-LA/ 
APU), spoke on Terrorism in Latin 
America at St. Joseph’s College, Phil- 
adelphia, in March. He also spoke on 
terrorism at a Conference on Terror- 
ism, held in New York City in April. 

Jennie A. Carper joined ARA- 
LA/APU on April 15 as secretary to 
the Chief of Paraguayan/Uruguayan 
Political Affairs. 

Clara M. Couts left ARA-LA/ 
APU on April 26 for a new assign- 
ment to Kingston. Her colleagues bid 
farewell to her at a luncheon on 
April 26 which also served to honor 
all APU secretaries on the occasion 
of National Secretaries Week. 


Duane T. Linville has joined ARA/ 


BUENOS AIRES—Assistant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs Jack Kubisch stopped here during his recent trip to Latin 
America for consultations with senior Embassy officers. Pictured at a luncheon in his honor are, left to right, Max V. Krebs, 
formerly of the Embassy here, now Ambassador to Guyana; James C. Haarhr, Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., Montevideo; Samuel 
D. Eaton, Policy Planning Staft, State; Assistant Secretary Kubisch; Ambassador to Argentina Robert C. Hill, the host; Ambas- 
sador to Bolivia William P. Stedman, Jr.; and Ambassador to Paraguay George W. Landau. 
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MGT as Post Management Officer 
replacing James McKinlay. 

ARA welcomed Junior Officer 
Russell F. Graham, who has been 
assigned to ARA/MGT as Budget 
Officer. 

Maria D. Linville has joined the 
Ecuador/Peru Directorate as Secre- 
tary to the Director. 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William B. Buf- 
fum was at the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations in April for the Sixth 
Special Session of the UN General 
Assembly, which began on April 9. 
Mr. Buffum was a member of the 
group which accompanied Secretary 
Kissinger to New York for his speech 
before the Special Session on April 
15. 

The Annual IO Honor Awards 
Program was held in the East Audi- 
torium of the Department on March 
28. Among those receiving awards 
were Winthrop M. Southworth, IO/ 
UN/BAPS, Superior Honor Award; 
John Kimball, UNP; Martin Tank, 
CMD; and Lilliana Williams, UNP, 
Meritorious Honor Awards; Linda 
Jacobson, OIC, Cash Performance 
Award; and Tamsin D. Lutz, IO/P, 
Suggestion Award. 

The following persons received 
Length of Service Awards: 30 years 
—Reese Lewis, George McCurry, 


KEYNOTER—Sheldon Krebs of 1O/UNP 
delivered the keynote address to the 
Model UN Assembly at Yankton Col- 
lege, Yankton, S.D., on March 30. It was 
attended by college and high school 
students throughout southeastern South 
Dakota and northwestern lowa. 


Betty Reaves, Margaret Roberts, John 
Sauls, Virginia Siler and Glen Starkey; 
25 years—Margaret Barrett, Ran- 
dolph Coyle, Warren Hewitt, Murray 
Jackson, Elizabeth Owen, Irene Scher, 
Rubie Schuster and Dorothy Thomas; 


20 years—Joan Cole, Lillian Golden, 
Carl Grip, Irvin Lippe, Robert Olson 
and Richard Springer; 10 years— 
Gloria Gaston and Helen Miller. 

Quality-Step Increases were 
awarded to Margaret Barrett, Ben- 
jamin Burnett, Orren Cohill, G. Har- 
old Covington, Audrey Dix, Francis 
Guilbert, Tamsin D. Lutz, Virginia 
Siler, Irene Warren and Lilliana Wil- 
liams. 


Following the awards ceremony 
Edward Noziglia, Director, IO/HDC, 
gave a short talk, followed by ques- 
tions and answers, on his experience 
as a member of a Selection Board. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Roy D. 
Morey served as Alternate Represen- 
tative to the Second Session of the 
UN Environment Program which met 
in Nairobi, March 11-22. John Tre- 
vithick, IO/SCT, served as an ad- 
viser to the delegation. 

Lee T. Stull, Director, IO/UNP, 
headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
Outer Space Committee Working 
Group on Direct Broadcast Satellites, 
which was held in Geneva, March 
11-22. Donald Black, UNP, served 
as adviser to the delegation. 

Mr. Black and David Thompson, 
IO/UNP, served as advisers to the 
delegation to the Scientific and Tech- 
nological Subcommittee of the Outer 
Space Committee meeting in New 
York, April 15-26. 

Charles Schaller, IO/UNP, served 
as Department adviser to the Inter- 


ABIDJAN—Assistant Secretary for African Affairs Donald B. Easum, center, recently met with U.S. Ambassadors and Chargés 
d’Affaires from the drought-ravaged countries of West and Central Africa to discuss prospective aid projects to these countries. 
Shown, from left to right, are Ambassador Edward W. Mulcahy, Chad; Chargé d’Affaires James H. McFarland, Jr., the Gam- 
bia; John Blane, Deputy Chief, Regional Affairs Branch, AF; Ambassador Rudolph O. Aggrey, Senegal and the Gambia; Am- 
bassador Richard W. Murphy, Mauritania; Mr. Easum; Ambassador Ralph J. McGuire, Mali; William G. Bradford, Executive 
Director, AF; John Loughran, Director of West African Affairs, AF; Chargé d’Affaires Pierce K. Bullen, Upper Volta; and Am- 
bassador Robert S. Smith, lvory Coast. Absent when the photo was taken was Chargé d’Affaires John Allen Buche, Niger. 
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parliamentary Union meeting in 
Bucharest during April. 

Morris Rothenberg, Deputy Direc- 
tor, IO/UNP, has retired. 

John W. McDonald, Jr., Coordina- 
tor for Multilateral Development Pro- 
grams, addressed members of the 
Harrisburg Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on 
March 28. On March 31 Mr. Mc- 
Donald spoke to the members of the 
U.S. Committee for the UN Univer- 
sity and Task Force for International 
Projects, American Council on Edu- 
cation. This meeting was conducted 
under the sponsorship of the Center 
for Energy Information, New York, 
and was held in St. Louis, Missouri. 

Myles L. Greene, IO/CMD, was 
a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the 30th Plenary session of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East, which met in Colombo, Sri 
Lanka, March 27 to April 6. On the 
return trip, Mr. Greene visited the Sec- 
retariat of the new Economic Com- 
mission for Western Asia (ECWA) 
in Beirut. 

Herbert Hoffman, IO/CMD, was 
a member of the U.S. Delegation to 
the Permanent Committee and the 
Industrial Development Board of the 
UN Industrial Development Organi- 
zation, which was held in Vienna, 
April 17 to May 14. 

Jim Marshall, IO/CMD, was a 
delegate to the special meeting of the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America in Costa Rica, April 15-19. 
The meeting was on preparations for 
the World Population Conference. 

Robert Blucker, IO/CMD, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Economic Commission for Europe 
Plenary which opened April 18 in 
Bucharest. 

Martin Tank and Richard Hines, 
both of IO/CMD, are advisers to the 
U.S. Delegation to the UN General 
Assembly Sixth Special Session, which 
began in New York on April 9. 

red J. Galanto, IO/SCT, was an 
adviser to the U.S. Delegation to the 
IAEA Board of Governors meeting 
in Vienna, February 12 and 13. 

Recent arrivals and departures in 
IO include the following: Charles 
Sylvester, IO/UNP, who has been 
assigned to Tromso, Norway; Edgar 
Fredericks, IO/UNP, who has re- 
signed from the Foreign Service; Alan 
Neidle, formerly with ACDA, who 
has been named Special Assistant and 
Director of IO/PPR; Patricia Junk, 
previously in Malta, to IO/UN/ 
BAPS; Laurie Haynes, to CMD; and 
Robert Allen, IO/SCT, who has re- 
ported to FSI prior to his reassign- 
ment to Geneva. 
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DAR ES SALAAM—Tanzania’s President Julius K. Nyerere signs the autograph 
book at the Residence of Ambassador and Mrs. Beverly Carter, Jr. The President, 
together with three of his Ministers, was given a private showing of the Black 
American Contemporary Art exhibit which was made available by the Depart- 
ment’s “Art in the Embassies” program. 


Shirley Hendsch, IO/LABW, was 
in Port-au-Prince, April 13-17, to 
participate in the First National Semi- 
nar for Career Women, which was 
held under the auspices of the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti and the Inter- 
American Commission of Women of 
the OAS. 


Ambassador John Scali, U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, 
gave a briefing on March 29 to a 
group of Members of Congress for 
Peace Through Law. Ambassador 
W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., Deputy U.S. 
Representative to the UN, and Am- 
bassador William E. Schaufele, Dep- 
uty U.S. Representative on the Secu- 
rity Council, also participated in the 
briefing. 

On April 19 Ambassador Scali 
addressed the delegates attending the 
1974 National Model United Nations 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Statler 
Hilton Hotel in New York. 


Ambassador Bennett was in Hel- 
sinki April 9 for meetings with Fin- 
nish officials. He then spent six days 
in the Soviet Union where he had 
talks with the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. On April 17 he flew to 
Bucharest to serve as head of the 
U.S. Delegation to the regular meet- 
ing of the Economic Commission for 
Europe, which met April 18-29. 

On April 2 Ambassador Bennett 
briefed students from the Canadian 
Forces College at USUN. On April 5 
he was the main speaker at a luncheon 
of the Denver Chapter of the United 
Nations Association of the USA. The 
luncheon was preceded by a press 
conference. That evening Ambassa- 
dor Bennett was the principal speaker 
at the 17th Annual Model United 
Nations meeting at the University of 
Northern Colorado in Greeley. While 
there he took part in a discussion of 
international affairs with a faculty 
group. On April 6 he made an in- 





formal visit to the campus of the 
University of Colorado at Boulder 
and also met with individuals from 
the University of Denver. 

Ambassador Schaufele addressed 
the Third United Nations Informa- 
tion Seminar sponsored by the Stanley 
Foundation on March 22. Also 
attending from USUN were Jay 
Katzen, Robert M. Klein and Joseph 
B. Norbury, Jr. On March 27 Am- 
bassador Schaufele spoke to the Inter- 
national Relations Seminar, which 
was held at Newberry College in 
Newberry, South Carolina. 

Ambassador Clyde Ferguson, Jr., 
U.S. Representative on the Economic 
and Social Council of the UN, served 
as U.S. Representative to the 30th 
Session of the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, which met 
in Colombo, Sri Lanka, March 26 
to April 8. 

Ambassador Barbara M. White, 
Alternate Representative for Special 


Political Affairs, USUN, was in Texas 
March 27 and 28. While there she 
addressed a luncheon meeting of the 
Dallas UNA Chapter, and was a 
speaker at a dinner given at Texas 
Christian University. On March 28 
she was the luncheon speaker at 
Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth. 

Robert Kitchen, Minister-Counsel- 
lor, USUN, spoke on April 3 to the 
State-AID faculty-student Southeast 
U.S. University Group in Charlotte, 
North Carolina. On April 16 and 17 
he attended a conference at the Uni- 
versity of West Florida at Pensacola. 
The conference theme was “Energy 
as a New Dimension of Geo-Politics.” 

Briefings held at USUN in March 
included the following: 

World Affairs Council of Philadel- 
phia, March 18—Kathy Ellam, Brief- 
ing Officer; high school students from 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada—Carol 
Jaffin, Briefing Officer; Chase Man- 
hattan Bank International Banking 


UN Seminar, March 25—Robert 
Thomas, Briefing Officer; Interna- 
tional Affairs Seminar sponsored by 
the Christian Church in Missouri— 
Joseph Norbury, Briefing Officer. 
U.S. Civil Service Commission 
Executive Seminar — Ambassador 
Schaufele and Herbert Reis, Briefing 
Officers; UNA Washington Interns 
Program—Mr. Thomas, Briefing Offi- 
cer; American University political 
science students, March 28—Jay 
Katzen, Briefing Officer; Unitarian- 
Universalist UN Seminar, March 28 
—Robert Kitchen, Briefing Officer. 
Mr. Thomas of USUN participated 
in a panel discussion at the Church 
Center for the United Nations on 
March 30, sponsored by the Fourth 
Annual World Government Seminar 
of World Peace News. The discussion 
dealt with “Pressures and Prepara- 
tions for World Government.” 
Briefings held in April included: 
Hofstra University Political Science 


CANBERRA—Assembled for the Principal Officers Conference, the participants are pictured in the Embassy grounds on March 
7. Shown, left to right, first row, are Consul General William H. Bruns, Perth; Deputy Chief of Mission William C. Harrop, 
Canberra; Consul General Norman B. Hannah, Sydney; Ambassador Marshall Green; Consul Jack Friedman, Brisbane; Act- 
ing Consul General Robert Brown, Melbourne. Second row, left to right, Alta Fowler, Sydney; Capt. Owen L. Cedarburg, Can- 
berra; Alvin Van Every, Canberra; Richard L. Sneider, Deputy Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs; Leo J. 
Moser, EA/ANP; Elizabeth Cain, USIA, Sydney; Thomas F. Conlon, Canberra. Third row, left to right, are Edward J. McHale, 
Melbourne; John D. Walker, Canberra; Edward J. Findlay, USIA, Canberra; Melvin R. Brokenshire, USIA, Melbourne; James 
Pettus, USIA, Canberra; William C. Nenno, Canberra; Herbert Reiner, Canberra. Fourth row, left to right, are Col. Jack L. De- 
tour, Canberra; Capt. George L. Page, Canberra; Robert E. Simpson, Canberra; Col. Joe W. Uttinger, Canberra; James F. 
Anderson, USIA, Sydney; and Daniel Scherr, USIA, Perth, partially hidden. 
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Department, April 1—John Howison, 
Briefing Officer; UNA Chapter, Des 
Moines, Iowa—Ms. Jaffin, Briefing 
Officer; North Park College, North 
Park, [Illinois, April 5—Robert 
McKew, Briefing cer; World Af- 
fairs Council of Dayton, Ohio, April 
10—Ms. Jaffin, Briefing Officer; U.S. 
Delegation to the 1974 National 
Model United Nations, April 16— 
Mr. Thomas, Briefing Officer. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


John Granger, Deputy Director of 
SCI, participated in the Illinois Coal 
I Conference held in Chicago on 
March 26 

Christian A. Herter, Jr., Special 
Assistant to the Secretary and Direc- 
tor, Office of Environmental Affairs, 
and Dr. Roy Morey of IO met with 
Maurice Strong, Executive Director 
of the UN Environmental Program, 
at the United Nations in New York, 
April 18 and 19. 

Oswald H. Ganley, Director for 
Soviet and Eastern European Science 
and Technology Programs, attended 
the meetings of the U.S./Yugoslav 
Joint Board on Scientific Cooperation 
as head of the U.S. Delegation. The 
meetings were held in Belgrade, Yu- 
goslavia, May 3-11. 

Justin L. Bloom, Office of Atomic 
Energy Affairs, attended the CCMS 
Energy Conservation Meetings held 
in Rotterdam and Brussels, March 
23 to April 3. From Rotterdam, Mr. 
Bloom traveled to Bonn to discuss 
energy research and development 
matters with Embassy officials. 

Robert G. Morris, Office of Space 
and Atmospheric Affairs, attended a 
series of eight lectures on Solar 
Energy, under the auspices of the 
IEEE, the Washington Academy of 
Sciences and the Washington Society 
of Engineers, at the Maryland Center 
of Adult Education, from March 14 
through May 2. From April 22 to 25, 
Dr. Morris attended several sessions 
of the joint meeting of the American 
Physical Society and the Optical So- 
ciety of America which was held in 
Washington, D.C., at the Sheraton 
Park and Shoreham Hotels. 

Royal J. Wald, Directorate for 
Soviet and Eastern European Science 
and Technology Programs, accom- 
panied Dr. H. Guyford Stever, the 
President’s Science Adviser, to the 
Soviet Union, May 10-20, for consul- 
tation with Soviet and Embassy offi- 
cials regarding the development of 
projects in the energy R & D area 
under the auspices of the US.- 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITOR—Charles |. Bevans, Assistant Legal Adviser for Treaty 
Affairs, holds the Mexican instrument of ratification of the Convention prohibiting 
bacteriological weapons, which the Mexican Ambassador, Dr. José Juan de Olloqui, 
has just deposited with Treaty Depositary Officer Virginia C. Duke of L/T. 


U.S.S.R. Agreement on Science and 
Technology Cooperation. 

George R. Younts, Directorate for 
Bi-Lateral and Multi-Lateral Science 
and Technology Programs, and other 
government officials consulted the 
British on computer technology in 
the United Kingdom, March 25-30. 

Michael B. Congdon, Office of 
Atomic Energy Affairs, delivered a 
lecture on “International Coopera- 
tion in Energy R & D” to students 
of nuclear engineering at Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology, Atlanta, on 
April 4. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


George H. Aldrich, Deputy Legal 
Adviser, addressed the Judge Advo- 
cate’s School, Department of the 
Army, Charlottesville, Virginia, on 
April 9, on the subject of The Gene- 
va Conference on the Laws of War. 

J. Wallace Hopkins, Jr., entered 
on duty in L as Deputy Legal Ad- 
viser on March 26. 

Richard D. Kearney, a member of 
the International Law Commission 
was a U.S. Representative at the 
OECD Environment Committee 
Meeting on Transfrontier Pollution, 
April 29 and 30 in Paris. 

Louis G. Fields, Jr., Chairman, 
Interagency Committee on Foreign 
Tax Relief, visited Spain in mid- 
April with an Interagency Team for 
consultations concerning the Spanish 
Port Tariff. 

Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for UN Affairs, served as 
Adviser to the U.S. Delegation to the 
Special Session of the United Nations 


General Assembly at New York in 
il 


ril. 

Horace F. Shamwell, Jr., visited 
Sofia in connection with the pre- 
paration and the signing there of the 
U.S.-Bulgarian Consular Convention 
on April 15. 

Bernard Oxman, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Oceans, Environment and 
Scientific Affairs (L/OES), visited 
various Latin American, European 
and Asian countries during April and 
May for consultations on Law of the 
Sea matters. 

Andre M. Surena, Attorney Ad- 
viser, headed the U.S. Delegation to 
the meeting of the UNESCO Special 
Committee of Government Experts 
on the Status of Scientific Research 
Workers, held at Paris, April 23-30. 

O. Thomas Johnson, Special As- 
sistant, attended informal meetings 
with representatives of the Joint 
Committee on the Future Political 
Status of Micronesia, March 29 to 
April 5 at Carmel, California. 

Steven J. Burton, Attorney Ad- 
viser, L/OES, went to New York for 
Law of the Sea discussions April 
16-19. 

Douglas F. Burns, Attorney Ad- 
viser, Economic and Business Affairs 
(L/EB), accompanied Secretary of 
Commerce Dent and his party to 
Moscow and various European coun- 
tries, April 6-19, to participate in 
trade discussions. Mr. Burns also 
served as counsel for a meeting of 
the U.S.-Romania Economic Com- 
mission at Bucharest. 

Charles Runyon, III, Assistant 
Legal Adviser, Human Rights (L/ 
HR), visited New York in early April 
for consultations on Human Rights 
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problems with officials of the United 
Nations, foundations, the church 
community and members of the Bar. 
Mr. Runyon has recently been named 
a member of the Panel on Human 
Rights of the American Society of 
International Law. 

Doris Denson and Josetta Marshall 
entered on duty as secretaries in L 
in April. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Francois M. Dickman, Director 
for Arabian Peninsula Affairs (NEA/ 
ARP), visited Newberry College in 
South Carolina on March 28. Mr. 
Dickman spoke to the Third World 
Conference on the subject of the 
“Energy Crisis and Its Impact Upon 
the United States and the Third 
World.” 

George Q. Lumsden, Country Offi- 
cer for the Lower Gulf States, NEA/ 
ARP, addressed the First Interna- 
tional Conference on Energy in New 
York City on April 10. 

Peter D. Constable, Director for 
Pakistan/Afghanistan and Bangla- 
desh (NEA/PAB), visited Louisville, 
Kentucky, to participate in the Spring 
Conference held at the University of 
Louisville on April 2. The confer- 
ence was sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Center at the University. 

Douglas M. Cochran, NEA/PAB, 
attended the annual meeting of the 
Association of Asian Studies in Bos- 
ton, April 1-3. 

M. Bruce Hirshorn, Turkish Af- 


fairs (NEA/TUR), attended a meet- 
ing of the OECD Consortium for Aid 
to Turkey held in Paris, March 21 
and 22. Foliowing the Consortium 
meeting Mr. Hirshorn visited Ankara 
and Istanbul, where he had consul- 
tations with Embassy and Consulate 
officials. 

Jack D. Miklos, Director, Iran, 
(NEA/IRN), departed NEA on 
Aprii 11 for his new post as Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Tehran. Byron 
Morton is presently Acting Director 
for NEA/IRN. 

Marie Johnson, on temporary duty 
in NEA/PAB, returned to her post 
at Ankara on April 12. 

Ambassador to India, Daniel P. 
Moynihan, recently spent two weeks 
on consultation in NEA/INS. 

Other personnel from the field con- 
sulting in the Bureau included: John 
W. Swafford, assigned to Amman; 
Edward L. Peck, assigned to Cairo; 
Norma J. Delph, from Dakar, as- 
signed to Colombo; Sander A. John- 
son, from Belize, assigned to Karachi; 
and John A. Hollingsworth, from 
Luxembourg, assigned to Karachi. 


Politico-Military Affairs 


Seymour Weiss, then Director of 
the Bureau of Politico-Military Af- 
fairs, attended the annual meeting of 
the Board of Trustees of the RAND 
Corporation, held in Washington on 
April 11. 

Leon Sloss, Deputy Director of 
PM, spoke on “The Relationship of 
National Security to Foreign Policy” 


before the Naval Aviation Executive 
Institute of Washington. The meeting 
was sponsored by the University of 
Southern California. 

On March 27, PM Deputy Director 
Thomas Stern addressed a group at 
Haverford College in Pennsylvania. 

At a Bureau awards ceremony on 
March 29, Length of Service Awards 
were presented to William Lewis, Di- 
rector, Office of Security Assistance 
and Sales (PM/SAS), and Edward 
Schaefer, State/DOD Exchange Pro- 
gram, for 25 years of service, and 
Arthur E. Breisky, Faculty, U.S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, 20 years. 

On April 9, Mr. Weiss presided at 
a ceremony during which Lt. Col. 
Fred Flemings, USAF, Office of In- 
ternational.Security Operations (PM/ 
ISO), received his promotion to full 
colonel. Also at that ceremony, John 
Graham, Office of International Se- 
curity Policy (PM/ISP), received a 
Meritorious Honor Award for his 
service in Hue, South Vietnam, while 
detailed to AID. Delores Jones, PM/ 
ISP, received a 10-year Length of 
Service Certificate. 

Jonathan Ladd, PM Special Assist- 
ant for Congressional Affairs, as- 
sumed the duties of Director of PM/ 
SAS on April 23 replacing Mr. Lewis 
who will move to the Brookings In- 
stitution for a year as a scholar-in- 
residence on a Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grant. 

Jonathan D. Stoddart, Director of 
PM/ISO, attended the General and 
Flag Officer’s Management Course at 
the Naval Post Graduate School in 
Monterey, California, April 18-25. 


SCHOLAR-DIPLOMAT SEMINAR—The happy faces reflect the friendly, informal manner in which sessions were conducted March 
18-22, when Rodger P. Davies, then Acting Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs, and the NEA Bureau 
were hosts to six academicians participating in a Scholar-Diplomat Seminar. Shown, left to right, are D. A. Drennen, Marist 
College; Mr. Davies; Grace |. Powell, University of Akron; Peter R. Beckman, Hobart and William Smith Colleges; Steven L. 
Speigel, Washington Center of Foreign Policy Research; Marie Bland, PA/PP/CS; Dick Thurman, NEA/P; Gil C. AlRoy, Hunter 
College; and Loren E. Tesdell, Southwest Minnesota State College. 
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Captain John R. Dewenter, USN, 
PM/ISO Deputy Director, partici- 
pated in a study group on the Balkans 
and Eastern Mediterranean at the 
Council on Foreign Relations in New 
York City, April 16. 

Gerald Oplinger, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Atomic Energy and 
Aerospace (PM/AE), and Lt. Col. 
Louis J. Hablas of PM/AE, visited 
the Sandia Laboratory in Albuquer- 
que, the Los Alamos Scientific Lab- 
oratory, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Nevada Test Site, 
March 18-22, for briefings and con- 
sultation on the AEC’s nuclear test 
program. 

Mr. Oplinger visited various Air 
Force facilities in California, April 
7—11— including the Space and Mis- 
sile Systems Organization at Los 
Angeles, Vandenberg Air Force Base 
and Edwards Air Force Base—to 
consult on current Air Force space 
and missile activities. 

Lyall Breckon, PM/ISP, partici- 
pated in the Regional Foreign Policy 
Conference in Lexington, Kentucky, 
on April 26. 

In April, Charles C. Flowerree 
joined the Office of Disarmament and 
Communist Affairs (PM/DCA) as 
Deputy Director following an assign- 
ment with the Embassy at London. 
Mr. Flowerree attended the semi- 
annual NATO disarmament experts 
conference in Brussels on April 29 
and 30. 

Boris Klosson, Mark Ramee and 
Barbara White of the U.S. SALT 
Delegation returned to Washington 
recently for consultations. 

Sharon Cornwell transferred from 
PM/DCA to the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs. Ida 
Bibbs, from PM/ISO, replaced her 
in PM/DCA. 


Public Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Carol C. Laise 
hosted a luncheon on March 19 in 
the Benjamin Franklin Room for par- 
ticipants in the “Conference on the 
Corporate Stake in Meeting the Crisis 
in the Atlantic Alliance with Focus 
on Trade, Investment, and Monetary 
Issues.” Luncheon remarks were de- 
livered by Under Secretary for Se- 
curity Assistance William H. Donald- 
son. 

On March 20, Ambassador Laise 
hosted and addressed a luncheon at 
the Department for a group of Ful- 
bright-Hays scholars sponsored by 
the Washington International Center. 

Ambassador Laise spoke on “The 
Decision-making Process in Foreign 
Policy” at the School of International 
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Services at American University on 
March 27 and participated in a forum 
on March 30 at the Fifth Annual Na- 
tional Student Symposium sponsored 
by the Center for the Study of the 
Presidency at Reston, Virginia. 

The Assistant Secretary’s April ac- 
tivities included a luncheon discus- 
sion with the fellows of the Woodrow 
Wilson International Center for 
Scholars on April 5 and a luncheon 
meeting with the Foreign Student 
Service Council at the AFSA Club 
on April 9. 

Speaking before the National As- 
sociation for Women Deans, Admin- 
istrators, and Counselors in Chicago 
on April 17, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary Virginia R. Allan outlined the 
objectives of International Women’s 
Year-1975: (1) to promote equality 
between men and women; (2) to en- 
sure the full participation of women 
in all aspects of national and inter- 
national life; (3) to recognize the 
contributions of women to the pro- 
motion of friendly relations and co- 
operation among nations and to 
world peace. 

On April 20, Ms. Allan, in her 
capacity as a Regent of Eastern 
Michigan University, was chosen by 
the University to confer an Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Laws on former 
Under Secretary of State, Elliott Lee 
Richardson, who was the commence- 
ment speaker. 


Some 60 regional coordinators and 
national officers of the Foreign Pol- 
icy Association were in the Depart- 
ment on April 24 for a program with 
officers of the Department and other 
executive agencies. Assistant Secre- 
tary Laise spoke to the group on ex- 
panding communications between 
Government and the private sector at 
a buffet luncheon on the eighth floor. 
During the afternoon, spokesmen for 
the FPA “Great Decisions” program 
made brief statements on major for- 
eign policy issues, to which officers 
of the Department and other Govern- 
ment agencies responded. The office 
of Public Programs coordinated ar- 
rangements for the program. 


Ilmar Heinaru, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Conferences and Seminars, 
served as Conference Manager for a 
Regional Foreign Policy Conference 
in Lexington, Kentucky, on April 26. 
The conference was co-sponsored by 
The Patterson School of Diplomacy 
and International Commerce of the 
University of Kentucky. Department 
officers participating were: Richard 
L. Sneider, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for East Asian and Pacific Af- 
fairs; Jack F. Matlock, Jr., and Ruth 


H. Phillips of the Bureau of Euro- 
pean Affairs; Leslie Brown, Bureau 
of Politico-Military Affairs; and 
Philip H. Stoddard and Robert L. 
Dowell, Jr., Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research. 

Catherine Peterson of the Confer- 
ences and Seminars Division served 
as Conference Manager of a Regional 
Foreign Policy Conference in Phil- 
adelphia on March 19, co-sponsored 
by the World Affairs Council of Phil- 
adelphia. Constance Dunaway of the 
Speakers Division served as_ the 
Media Officer. 

Anita Stockman of the Speakers 
Division made a survey trip to Lex- 
ington and Louisville, Kentucky, 
April 9-11, as media liaison officer 
for the Lexington Regional Foreign 
Policy Conference. 

May 1974 marks the fourth year 
of the Department’s Television News 
Service. PA/MS distributes news 
filmclips of top officials at the De- 
partment and slide features with color 
slides with accompanying scripts on 
current foreign affairs topics to tele- 
vision stations for use on locally- 
originated newscasts. 


From a modest beginning of 100 
stations requesting the materials, the 
Service has developed a nationwide 
reputation in the television industry 
for timely, professionally-prepared 
materials for TV newscasts. Today 
over 500 stations, representing nearly 
75 percent of all commercial TV sta- 
tions, have requested the service 
along with some 25 educational sta- 
tions. Most of these stations are net- 
work affiliates and present the net- 
work newscasts, but impartial surveys 
indicate the local newscasts have 
more viewers. 

The Department’s TV News Serv- 
ice makes it possible for local stations 
to anticipate and cover major devel- 
opments in foreign affairs. USIA also 
distributes selected State Department 
slide features to more than 100 posts 
for use in host countries. 

Fredrick Aandahl, Herbert A. Fine 
and William Slany of the Historical 
Office visited the Harry S Truman 
Library, Independence, Missouri, on 
April 17 and 18 to examine docu- 
mentation for use in connection with 
the series “Foreign Relations of the 
United States.” 

Sharon Cornwell has joined the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary. 

Robert Pfadt, from the University 
of Wyoming, reported to the Office 
of Plans and Management on April 1 
under the Department’s Work-Study 
Program for a period of approxi- 
mately three months. 





HAMBURG—Participants in a Consular Conference held recently were, from left to right, George Chester, Hamburg; Lawr- 
ence Beckwith, Frankfurt; Sarah Nathness, Hamburg; Thomas Longo, Jr., Dusseldorf; Arthur Brett, Frankfurt; Roy Apel, Frank- 
furt; Bruce McKenzie, Hamburg; George Irminger, Frankfurt; John Bennett, Bremen; John Brogan, Consul General, Ham- 
burg; Jane Whitney, Stuttgart; Frederick Smith, Jr., Deputy Administrator of the Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, 
State; Raymond Seefeldt, Munich; Robert Ezelle, Bonn; Steven Vitale, Berlin; and Warren Swope, Frankfurt. 


James Hurd retired from the 
Bureau on March 31. He had been 
with the Bureau of Public Affairs 
since March 1959. From October 
1973 to the date of his retirement, 
he was detailed to the Department of 
Commerce and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution working on Expositions and 
Bicentennial matters. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Frederick Smith, Jr., Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, SCA, accompanied by 
John R. Diggins, Director of the Visa 
Office (VO), represented the De- 
partment at the 1974 Joint Airline/ 
Government Facilitation Conference 
held in Phoenix, Arizona, on April 
17 and 18. The participants included 
representatives of other U.S. Govern- 
ment agencies, the Canadian and 
Mexican Governments, and U.S. and 
Canadian Airlines. The discussions 
dealt with ways to facilitate interna- 
tional air travel, particularly among 
the three countries represented. 

Vernon D. Penner, Acting Special 
Assistant to the Administrator, spoke 
at the University of Delaware on 
April 10 under the University’s Guest 
in Residence Program. His talk dealt 
with the subject of Foreign Law and 
the Overseas Drug Scene. 

Mr. Diggins of VO attended a 
meeting of the American Immigration 


and Citizenship Conference in New 
York. 

Julio J. Arias, Deputy Director of 
VO, attended a meeting in Detroit in 
connection with the 1974 World 
Energy Conference. 

Cornelius D. Scully, Chief, Regu- 
lations & Legislation Division, VO, 
attended the American Council on 
International Personnel, Inc., meeting 
held in New York City. 

The following VO employees have 
attended courses recently: Geraldine 
N. Wagner, Budget Presentation & 
Justification; Coradino E. Gatti and 
Frank J. Walters, Management Be- 
havior Seminar; and Alford W. 
Cooley, Robert W. Kent, Mr. Walters 
and Mr. Gatti, the Advance Con- 
sular Course. 


Opal G. Branch, James O. Belden 
and John S. Leahy, Jr., all Foreign 
Service personnel, recently retired 
from VO. 

Geraldeen G. Chester, a Foreign 
Service officer, has joined the staff of 
VO. 

Shirley Panizza, Federal Benefits 
Officer, Special Consular Services 
(SCS) briefed Foreign Service Local 
employees who were visiting the 
United States on a six-week training 
program. The FSL’s, who handle 
cases pertaining to Social Security 
benefits, included Hilde Benz, Stutt- 
gart; Cosimo Gucciordi, Palermo; 
Carla Jendralski, Dusseldorf; Pablo 


Ulloa, Guadalajara; and Elizabeth 
Von Ow, Munich. 

Also briefed by officers in SCS 
were members of the Junior Officers 
Class, including David Litt, Helen 
Weinland, Val Lancina, Ron Perce- 
val, Marie Burke and Nancy Hudson. 
The briefing, which took place April 
3, dealt with plane crash procedures. 

Officers assigned to SCS on TDY 
prior to departing for their assign- 
ments abroad are David Lyon, Lagos; 
and Florence Cooper, Manila. 

The following Foreign Service offi- 
cers consulted with officers in the 
Passport Office, VO and SCS: 

Thomas B. Killeen, on home leave 
from Lagos; Daroslav Vlahovich, 
Winnipeg; George Berkeley, Kings- 
ton; Michael Carpenter, Bangkok; 
Richard C. Dunbar, Madras to Seoul; 
Harold T. Christie, Hong Kong; and 
Michael Mahoney, Trinidad to 
Athens. 


The Department has issued an ur- 
gent appeal for blood donors for Chil- 
dren’s Day, Wednesday, June 5, at 
the Red Cross Blood Center, 2025 E 
Street, N.W. 

All blood contributed by Depart- 
ment employees and their families will 
go to children who are patients at 
Children’s Hospital and the National 
Institutes of Health. 

See your Blood Donor Keyman or 
phone Mrs. Mary G. Ridgeway, 
(9) 235-9581. 
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TEL AVIV—Ambassador Kenneth B. Keating, left, congratulates his driver, Shalom 
Harazi, after presenting him with a safe driving award in honor of his singularly 
outstanding and unusual record. Mr. Harazi has driven for every U.S. Ambassador 
to Israel since the State was founded in 1948—without a single mishapl 


WASHINGTON—Under Secretary for 

Political Affairs Joseph J. Sisco, left, then 

Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and 

South Asian Affairs, presents a Superior 

Honor Award to departing NEA Execu- 

tive Director Leamon R. Hunt who is 

now Deputy Assistant Secretary for Op- FRANKFURT—Consul General Robert H. Harlan, second from right, presented 25- 
erations in the Administrative area of year Length of Service Awards to, left to right, Willi Biegel, Eugen Bitzer, Irmgard 
the Department. von Roda, Karl Herzig, Frank Irwin, Elisabeth Schumann and Erika Galiztin. 


WASHINGTON—Assistant Secretary for European Affairs Arthur A. Hartman, sixth from left, recently presented awards to 
a number of EUR staff members. The recipients, from left to right, were John H. King, Clarence N. Page, Jr., Betty C. 
Mitchell, John A. Baker, Jr., Dorothy E. Walker, Regina A. Miskovish, Deputy Assistant Secretary Rufus Z. Smith, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary John A. Armitage, Edward J. Savage, Emerson M. Brown and Richard M. Miles. Those pictured received 
Length of Service Awards except for Ms. Mitchell who was cited for outstanding performance. 
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SANTO DOMINGO—Ambassador Robert A. Hurwitch, fifth from left, recently presented the Non-Immigrant Visa Unit of 
the Consular Section a letter of citation for unyielding dedication under highly adverse working conditions from 1969-1973. 
Donald K. Parsons accepted the award for the Unit. Shown from left to right are Amanda de Mella, Marianelo Escoto, 
Cecilia Urena, Hubert H. Buzbee, Ambassador Hurwitch, Consul General Thomas A. DeHart, DCM John J. Crowley, Jr., 
Ivelisse de Diaz, Mr. Parsons, Maria de Penalo, Julian Bartley, Sharon Hunt, Sally Adkins and Maria Escovar. 


» 
5 


BUENOS AIRES—Minister Max V. Krebs, then Chargé d’Affaires and now the new 
Ambassador to Guyana, recentiy posed with two honor award recipients at a cere- 
mony in the Embassy here. Shown, left to right, are Wayne S. Smith, Political Offi- 
cer, who received the Meritorious Honor Award Mrs. Smith; Ambassador Krebs; 
Mrs. Sowash and William B. Sowash, Counselor for Political Affairs, who was pre- 
sented the Superior Honor Award. 


« 
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TEGUCIGALPA—Ambassador Phillip Sanchez, left, is pictured with award recipients 
M. Kathleen Lavery, Communications and Records Clerk, who was presented a 
Meritorious Honor Award for her outstanding handling of communications with 
Managua during the earthquake of December 1972, and Ronald V. Curtis, who 
received a Meritorious Service Increase for his work as an Agricultural Economist 
with the Agricultural and Rural Development Office of USAID/Honduras. 


ATHENS—Counselor for Administration 
Zachary P. Geaneas, right, presents a 
Meritorious Honor Award and Meritori- 
ous Step Increase to Howard R. Charles, 
Communications and Records Assistant. 


N’DJAMENA—Barbara Stickler, secre- 
tary to Ambassador Edward W. Mul- 
cahy, attaches a 30-year Length of 
Service pin to the Ambassador's lapel 
following the award presentation by 
Deputy Chief of Mission Leonardo Neher. 
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WARSAW—Ambassador R. T. Davies, 
left, receives the pin accompanying his 
30-year Length of Service Award from 
Deputy Chief of Mission John R. Davis. 


WASHINGTON—Deputy Under Secre- 
tary for Management L. Dean Brown, 
ieft, presents a 10-year Length of Serv- 
ice Award to Frederick D. Pollard, Jr., 
Director of the State Department's Office 
of Equal Employment Opportunity. 


LAGOS—Ambassador John E. Rein- 
hardt, right, presents a Meritorious 
Honor Award to Alhaji Musedick O. 
Atekoia of the Regional Budget and 
Fiscal Office. 
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WASHINGTON—James S. Sutterlin, Inspector General of the Foreign Service, re- 
cently presented a 10-year Length of Service award to Ora Smith. Looking on are 
other Length of Service award recipients. They are, left to right, William Kelley, 
25 years; William N. Stokes, 30; E. Gregory Kryza, 30; Harrison M. Symmes, 30; 
and Stephen J. Campbell, 30. Not present at the ceremony were John Calvin Hill, 
who received a 30-year award, and Allan Chase, 30 years. 


NEW DELHI—At a recent awards ceremony Ambassador Daniel P. Moynihan pre- 
sented Meritorious Step Increases to Robert Hanlon, John Hagee and Karla Gebert, 
who are on the Ambassador’s right, and Meritorious Honor Awards to N. Krish- 
namurthy, AID, and R. K. Mehrotra, USIS, who are on the Ambassador's left. In 
the rear between Mr. Hanlon and Mr. Hagee is Richard McKee, Political Officer, 
and in the rear between Mr. Hagee and Miss Gebert is David T. Schneider, Deputy 
Chief of Mission at the Embassy here. 


a LPIA CTE 
VIENTIANE—Ambassador Charles $. Whitehouse, center, recently presented Mer- 


itorious Service Increases to Foreign Service Staff Corps members, left to right, 
L. Dawn Loberg, Jacqueline J. Tucker, Gladys O. Rigsby and C. Gaynelle Johnston. 





WASHINGTON—ACDA Deputy Director 
J. Owen Zurhellen presents a Meritorious 
Honor Award to Helen T. Lester of ACDA. 


BANGKOK — Ambassador William R. 
Kintner, right, presents a Meritorious 
Honor Award to Political Counselor 
Thomas J. Barnes, who was cited for 
his leadership in establishing a Con- 
sulate General at Can Tho, Viet-Nam, 
following the Vietnamese cease-fire. 


TANANARIVE—Ambassador Joseph A. Mendenhall, left, presents the Department's 
Meritorious Honor Award to Economic and Commercial Officer William F. Beachner, 
who was cited for his initiative in increasing U.S. exports to Madagascar. Watching 
the award presentation is Public Affairs Officer John R. Challinor. 


pve oe . 


PHNOM PENH—Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., Thomas O. Enders, standing sixth from right, who has since been named Assistant 
Secretary for Economic and Business Affairs, recently presented Length of Service Awards to a number of American and 
Foreign Service local employees. Pictured are, kneeling left to right, Nhem Yiv, 10 years; Sar Sean, 10 years; Chheng Ly, 
10 years; Rodolfo C. Lao, 10 years; Chea Hoeun, 10 years; and, standing left to right, Nhek Boy, 10 years; Youk Sothy, 10 
years; Leona E. Niemann, 20 years; F. Donley Trebbe, 25 years; Chan Koli, 10 years; Kong Heng, 10 years; Charles F. Weden, 
Jr., 10 years; Paul A. Bisek, 10 years; Cletis W. Butler, 30 years; James B. Engle, Deputy Chief of Mission; Lewis C. Smith, 30 
years; Donnelly A. Sohlin, Acting Economic Counselor; and So Bith, 10 years. 
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LONDON—Clara M. Palmer holds the 
Meritorious Service Increase certificate 
presented to her by Ambassador Walter 
H. Annenberg at a ceremony in his office. 


NAIROBI—Ambassador Anthony D. Mar- 
shall, left, presents a Meritorious Honor 
Award for continued performance ex- 
cellence to Ronald B. Johnston, Nairobi 
Regional Communications Office. 


wl ; 
WASHINGTON—George S. Springsteen, Jr., center, Executive Secretary of the 
Department, presented awards to Executive Secretariat staff members, from left to 
right, Ricardo D. Smith, 10-year Length of Service Award; Mary (Kris) Majors, 10 
years; H. Paul Foster, 20 years; Mary H. Sopko, 10 years; Ruth W. Winstanley, 
Meritorious Step Increase; and William H. Luers, 20 years. 


TOKYO—General Services Officer William G. Murphy, left, and Regional Security 
Officer William J. Holda, center, hold the Meritorious Honor Award certificates 
presented to them by Minister Thomas P. Shoesmith, right, Charge d’Affaires, a.i. 
Also pictured at the ceremony are Personnel Officer Kathryn J. Groot and Daniel 
L. Williamson, Counselor for Administrative Affairs. 


WASHINGTON—Deputy Assistant Secretary for Communications (OC) Willis E. Naeher, far right, presented awards to OC 
staff members, from left to right, Bernard C. Mason, Joe J. Lea, Vincent J. Monti, Chester Lewis, Gerard J. Gendron and Mack 
C. Wolfe, all of whom received 30-year Length of Service Awards; Alfred Giovetti, 25 years; Gladys A. Morefield and Dumont 
A. Walker, 30 years; Mrs. William L. Black and William L. Black, Jr., who accepted a posthumous Superior Honor Award for 
William L. Black of OC; William A. Cox, 30 years; and Joseph A. Pancamo, Superior Honor Award. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Barkett, Samuel David, A/SY/| 
Bishop, Henry David, A/SY/1 
Burton, Stewart, Santiago 
Chornyak, William Michael, A/SY/| 
Cohen, Henry Roger, A/SY/! 
Cunningham, Francis X., Jr., A/SY/1 
Debnar, Albert A., A/OC/PE 

Dewire, Evan Leigh, A/SY/| 

Dillard, Leonard Andrew, Jr., A/SY/| 
Disney, Christopher M. B., A/SY/| 
Doyle, Gene W., Manila 

Dugan, Gloria Marie, Manila 
Fountain, Timothy Win, A/SY/| 
Gleason, Lyle K., Manila 

Gmirkin, Vasia C., Port Louis 
Harvey, Robert L., Manila 

Hodges, Elizabeth Ann, INR/DFR/RGE 
Hopkins, James Wallace, Jr., L 
Hourigan, Stephen M., Chiang Mai 
Hunt, V. Lucille, Moscow 

Jones, Dallas L., Jr., EB/CBA 
Jones, Howard D., Bangkok 

Jorden, William J., Panama City 
Jorgensen, Wesley E., Bangkok 
Kamba, Lawrence F., Rome 
Karvonen, David William, A/SY/| 
Kelly, Giles Merrill, NATO 

Kenny, Margaret C., Colombo 

King, Maria J., EUR/IB 

Knowles, George W., Paris 

Lyon, Janice Johnson, INR/DRR/RAA 
McBride, Joseph N., JOC 7 
McClelland, Kathryn A., Montevideo 
Mitchell, Annabelle, London 
Mooney, James Joseph, III, A/SY/! 
Moorhouse, James A., Paris 
Rabenold, Ellwood M., Jr., EUR/IB 
Rhoads, Robert L., Santiago 
Sartain, James F., Jr., A/SY/1 
Seldon, Armistead I., Jr., Wellington 
Skoll, Molly G., Hong Kong 

Smith, Trevor Anthony, A/SY/| 
Spalding, Peter Frederick, A/SY/FO 
Stilke, Richard F., Jidda 

Strahm, Raymond 0., Addis Ababa 
Tanner, David Lynn, A/SY/! 
Trimble, Philip Richard, L/E 

Troy, John F., Madrid 

Trustenitzer, Susan, Beirut 
Walters, Anthony J., A/SY/! 

Weiss, Leonard, INR/DFR 

Wellman, Harvey R., S/NM 

Wood, Chalmers B., Wellington 


TRANSFERS 


Akalovsky, Alexander, Berlin to EUR 
Amstutz, J. Bruce, S/1IG to Islamabad 
Appling, Hugh G., Saigon to M/DG/PER 
shaw, Robert C., Guatemala to A/OC 
Bellido, Moises M., ARA to Phnom Penh 
Blakeburn, Paul H., M to Leningrad 
Bolen, David B., Belgrade to Gaborone 
Booher, Sarah L., T to Rabat 
Boone, Dorothy J., T to EA/ROC 
Boster, Davis Eugene, NEA to Dacca 
Boyle, Walter F., A/SY to Buenos Aires 
Bradshaw, Lewis E., Warsaw to EUR 
Buechel, Janet G., Moscow to C 
Burke, Marie D., Nairobi to JOC ; 
Button, Richard G., Managua to Brazil 
Carter, Thomas H., Lagos to INR/REC/ 


EDD 
Casey, Thomas M., Rome to Milan 


Colebaugh, Harold F., Songkhlia to 
EAINOG 


Cronin, Ellen C., Honk Kong City to 
Istanbul 
Crowley, Thomas P., JOC/FSI to 
Singapore 
Delrossi, Virginia B., 10 to Brussels 
Doak, Leslie Alson, Brasilia to EB/EX 
Dovell, Georgia L., Conakry to Jerusalem 
Easum, Donald B., ee to AF 
Engethart, Jim E., A/OC to London 
Fishman, Rosalind, Berlin to EUR/CE 
Flowerree, Charles C., London to PM 
— John Warner, Jr., Johannesburg to 


Fritts, Robert E., Khartoum to Kigali 
Galayda, Mary, Brussels to DG/MED/EX 
Gayman, Pauline M., Kathmandu to 
Colombo 
Gebert, Karla Ann, New Delhi to S/S-S 
George, Robert C., Algiers to Tel Aviv 
Griff, Arlene E., Tel Aviv to Geneva 
Guadagno, Michael J., A/OC to Sao Paulo 
Gutensohn, Philip D., A/SY to Jidda 
Hall, Oliver R., Monrovia to AF 
Hammond, Robert E., Cotonou to Tehran 
Hansen, Ruth E., JOC/FSI to 
Santo Domingo 
Heck, L. Douglas, Tehran to Niamey 
Hendrix, R. Phillip, Tehran to 
Copenhagen 
Herz, Martin F., 10 to Sofia 
Holbrook, Thomas R., Phnom Penh to 
Colombo 
Hudson, Joszet S:, Frankfurt to EUR/RPE 
Jackman, Richard B., Amman to Dhahran 
Jennings, Billie Joe, MC to Geneva 
Johnson, Emmett A., Recife to New Delhi 
Killeen, Thomas B., La Paz to Lagos 
Kinney, Maureen B., Bangkok to MC 
Krebs, Max V., Buenos Aires to 
Georgetown 
Kroll, Theodore P., Brussels to The Hague 
Larson, Harry L., Jr., Nicosia to Cairo 
Lavery, M. Kathleen, Tegucigalpa to 
Dakar 
Lehmann, W. J., Can Tho to Saigon 
Liimatainen, Robert C., SCI to SCI/SA 
MacDonald, John W., Jr., AF to Conakry 
Mahoney, Michael M., Port-of-Spain to 
Athens 
Mason, Dwight N., Quito to CU/ARA 
May, Clyde R., Saigon to Tel Aviv 
McGuire, Ralph J., EUR to Bamako 
McDowell, Grover R., Pretoria to 
A/OC/PE 
Mehi, Nello 0., Bombay to Copenhagen 
Mertz, Helen A., Berlin to San Salvador 
Miklos, Jack C., NEA to Tehran 
Moede, Austin L., Kabul to Jakarta 
Moore, Carlos F. J., The Hague to Geneva 
Moore, Pamela Helen, Bonn to 
Montevideo 
Morton, Patricia Anne, A/SY to Saigon 
Murphy, Patricia, Jakarta to Lisbon 
Myers, Martin H., Ankara to Brussels 
——, Camiile A., Brussels to 
bidjan 
Nathanson, Alynn Joelle, London to 
EA/NOC 


Neal, Alfred H., Jr., Tokyo to Ndjamena 
Odor, Sandra S., Madrid to Manila 
Petrovsky, Anita, NEA to Geneva 

an Thomas R., NEA to Amman 
Poole, William C., Beirut to Cairo 
Rehse, Gwendolyn A., AF to Bamako 


Savie 


Reynders, Thomas R., FSI/LT to 
Hamburg 
Roehr, Robret Jefferson, JOC/FS! to 
Porto Alegre 
Sanphy, Elizabeth F., AF to Brussels 
Sellin, Theodore, EUR to M/FSI/WC 
Shaw, David G., Guayaquil to Quito 
Sisco, Joseph John, NEA to P 
Smith, J. Bruce, Tunis to Beriut 
Smith, Richard W., Cairo to Islamabad 
Smith, Verna E., New Delhi to NEA 
Soelberg, Ray Bruce, Bangkok to A/OC/P 
Spence, Melvin T., JOC/FSI to Belize 
Spreitzer, Marguerite E., EA to Geneva 
Sullivan, Kenneth P., Bremen to 1G/OE 
Swain, Virginia 0., Valetta to New Delhi 
Tomsen, Peter, Bombay to New Delhi 
Townsend, Doris Aleen, Paris to Prague 
Vaky, Viron P., San Jose to Bogota 
Varley, Victoria Marie, Hong Kong City to 
Vienna 
Wackerbarth, Paul H., Belem to S/S-S 
Walker, Robert R., Vienna to Bonn 
Weeks, Richard L., The Hague to Muscat 
Weinstein, Rhoda, Mexico City, D.F., to 
CU/EX/AD 
Wisner, Frank G., Il, Dacca to PA/EX 
Wray, Eugenia L., Port Louis to Lagos 


RETIREMENTS 


Allen, Arthur B., CU/NEA 

Allen, Arthur P., INR/DFR/REC 

Armstrong, Mary W., Manila 

Ball, Laura E., Milan 

Bassin, Jules, Geneva 

Belden, James 0., SCA/VO 

Bostic, Solomon, Jr., Frankfurt 

Braderman, Eugene M., Amsterdam 

Bradley, John A., INR/DDC/OD 

Byrnes, James J., M/FSI 

Campbell, Dorothy C., A/FBO/IDF 

Collins, Willis B., Jr., Islamabad 

Cullen, Romayne G., The Hague 

ere me John E., AF 

Daley, Donald D., A/SY/1 

Davis, Charles W., SCA/SCS 

Duncan, Enoch S., EB/OCA/REP 

Dwyer, Paul S., DG/MED/AA 

Elden, Hilbron C., Kabul 

Everill, Florence B., Brussels 

Frazer, Lyman L., A/SY/T 

Ghiardi, John F. L., INR/DFR/REC 

Glasgow, Grace M., ARA/BR 

Glass, Jack, A/SY/T 

Godek, Lillian L., A/OC/P 

Hall, Oliver R., Monrovia 

Hampson, Herbert E., A/OC/PE 
Handley, William J., S/NM 

Ha e, Gale, Paris 

Hockman, Myrtle D., FADRC/DR 
Huff, Thomas D., CU/IVF/C 
Huffman, Robert C., Dusseldorf 

Jonés, Dallas L., Jr., EB/CBA 

a Se eee cengnok -" 
orgensen, Wesley E., Ban; 

Jostt, Harold G., Ke * 

— G R., EUR 

Kelly, Giles Merrill, NATO 

Kelsey, John W., New Delhi 

Kenny, Margaret C., Colombo 

King, Gordon D., Lahore 

Lancaster, Bruce M., H.E.W. 

Lathram, L. Wade, IG/OE 

Levy, Cecil S., Tel Aviv 

Long, Gertrude, Montreal 
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Looram, Matthew, AF 
Manheim, Luis S., A/OC/S 
Mason, William J., The Hague 
McDonough, Mary E., CU/NEA 
McEthiney, Thomas W., S/IG 
esha, illiam G., M/EP 
Mitchell, Annabelle, London 
Moskowitz, Pearl, Paris 
Mucci, William A., MC 
Newman, George $., - 
Ohmans, John L., A./.D. 
Oxford, Helen M., EUR 
Palmer, Grace E., SCA/SCS 
Patterson, Charles A., FADRC/DR 
Perez, Theresa, Caracas 
Pitts, Henry L., Jr., Mexico, D.F. 
Quade, George i MC 
Rabenold, E wood M., Jr., EUR/IB 
Rabida, Albert A., Asmara 
Richey, Earle J., PER/G 
Robinson, Reed P., MC 
Ross, Claude G., AF 
Rothenberg, Morris, |0/UNP 


Samsel, Howard M., Frankfurt 
Sanderhoff, Lubert 0., Islamabad 
Shay, Gertrude E., — 

Sea nol Louis, D 

Skoll, M iy G., aOR 
Snyder, James M 

Soldan, Rudolph, ‘A/OPR/ST/SB 
Stuart, Richard K., INR/DDC/OPS 
Symmes, Harrison. M., S/IG 
Taylor, Henry L., Tehran 

Troy, John F., Madrid 
Vancampen, Wilvan G., S/FW-COA 
Vanoss, Hendrik, Lourenco Marques 
Velletri, August, NEA 

Vettel, Thelma E., INR/DFR/REC 
Weihrauch, Dorothy E., A/ALS 
Weiss, Leonard, INR/DFR 
Wellman, Harvey R., S/NM 

White, Allan W., BF/BP 

Wollam, Park F., BF/OAG 

Wood, Chalmers B., Wellington 
Yoder, Robert D., SCI/SA 

Zelin, Gertrude V., NEA 


HRSONNGL / Ovi Save 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-15 
Harry E., A/OPR/VS; Mann, 
., BF/FS/FSB. 
GS-14 
Summers, Allan K., ACDA. 


GS-13 
Scher, Irene E., !0/OIC/CAS; Seas- 
word, Mary Sommer, INR/RAA/W; Wag- 
ner, Geraldine N., SCA/VO. 


GS-12 
Edwards, Athalene R., A/OPR/GS; 
Eschino, Marlene A., SCA/PPT; Ihara, 
Ruth O., ACDA; Oosthoek, Hebriena C., 
SCA/PPT; Studstrop, S. Kirk, SCA/PPT; 
West, Mary Beth, L/OA. 


GS-11 


Rouse, Sandra H., CU/CP; Rudick, 
Alice B., SCA/PPT. 


GS-10 
Williams, Helen R., A/OC/T. 


GS-9 

Baranello, Ruth J., 
Veronica Sue, P; 
ACDA; Holmes, 
FADPC; i, 


Keiper, 
John 


EA/EX; Benson, 
Givens, Barbara J., 
George F., Ill, ICO/ 
Cynthia-Ann B., SCA/ 
PPT; McBri Mary Deborah, BF/BP; 
Oliver, Joan R., SCA/PPT; Saunders, 
Benjamin T., Jr., SCA/PPT; Shepherd, 
Louts A., BF/BP; Smith, Greg B., SCA/ 
PPT; Smith, Lankward os Jr., DG/MED / 
EX; ‘st. George, Erma H., "INR/DDM/RCI. 


GS-8 
Brown, Dorothy F., 10/UCS; CARP, 
Evelyn, H; Jordan, Colleen E., NEA/AR 
McDonough, Clare M., 10/TRC. 


GS-7 
Andersen, Loralyn H., A/OPR/LS; 
Baker, Rabb Steven, FADRC/DA; Bow- 
man, ‘Bonnie Lee, PM/MC; Brandt, ~— 
Margaret, PA/HO; Buckley, Gerald ; 
Jr., FADRC/DA; Cahn, Louis C., SCA) 
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PPT; Carroll, Bette J., PER/MGT/PS; 
Collins, Catherine, SCA/PPT; Cruce, John 
A., FADRC/DA; Debuck, Dean en 
PA/MS/PI; Donohoe, Paul V., SCA/PPT 
Fullmer, Carla L., A/SY/DO; Gravett, 
Roberta Ann, PM/PA; Gross, Margaret A., 
FADRC/ DA; ifill, Donna G., EB/ T/GCP; 
Jerew, Christine L., EB/OT/STA; Max- 
well, Bonnie Jean, PA/HO; McCoy, Shelia 
R., SCA/PPT; Mitchell, Anna Maria, SCA/ 
PPT; Moore, Marjorie A., EB/OT/TA; 
Peters, Martha J., CU/AF; es a 
Maria, EB/OFP/FFD; Traeger, FPTFPC 
SCA/ PPT; Vaughn, ‘Judy, a FPO; 
Williams, Mary Frances, 10/UCS 


GS-6 


Caldwell, sie Ann, PA/PS; Carter, 
Myra M., 1O/OIC/CPS; Greene, Regina 
Ann, SCA/PPT; Harper, Mary Theresa 
EB/OA/AN; Howard, Patricia C., PER/ 
PCE/PE; Padilla, joan D., A/OPR/WLG; 
Smith, Casper, Jr. A/SY/EX; Wilson, 
Carol ‘Jean, ACDA; Zaremba, Lorraine S., 
SCA/PPT. 


GS-5 


Amouri, Robin M., PER/PCE/PP; Bell, 
eu a , A/SY/EX; Blanco, Ricardo Luis, 
CU/IR; Booth, Ernest W., AISY/EX; Cole- 
man, Geraldine Wee SCA/PPT; Davis, 
Claudelle J., SCA/PPT; Hook, Merle J., 
M/FSI; Hultz, Patricia Ann, AISY/EX; 
Jones, Connie 'A., SCA/VO; Keeler, Eileen 
M., PER/REM/EMP; Kidd, Patricia E., 
SCA/PPT; Lancaster, Joanne P., SCA/ 
PPT; Littlepage, Betty J., SCA/PPT; 
McCorkle Nettie D., A/OC/P; McKinney, 
Carla, FADRC/DA; Morgan, Janet Lee, 
PER/REM; Rice, Vera O., PER/MGT/EX; 
Schafer, ‘Jane tis M/FSI; Stojakovich, 
Kathleen, DG/MED/CD; Walker, rah E., 
SCA/PPT; Wilburn, Magdalene, 10/EX. 


GS-4 

Anderson, Erna M., BF/FS/VES; Bacon, 
Nellie J., SCA/PPT; Coleman, Carla V., 
SCA/PPT; Easley, Jeanette, SCA/PPT; 
Farmer, Susan SCA/PPT; Kornegay, 
Arretha x. BF/FS/VES; Overmyer, Sharon 
, ALY/DO; Pate, — E., SCA/ 

PP "IAO; Patterson, Kerren A., A/OPR / 


RESIGNATIONS 


Adair, E. Ross, Addis Ababa 
Antone, Ann, DG/MED/CD 
Browett, Linda Cheryl, Jidda 
— Harold F., EA/ NOC 
Fogarty, Edelen, Mexico, R.F. 
Galbraith, Francis J., Jakarta 
Hagelstein, Arthur A., Jakarta 
Jackson, Barbara A., New Delhi 
Kaneda, Joan Mieko, LWOP 
Land, Mary H., LWOP 

Larson, Donn Leslie, IGA 
Madden, Roy R., BF/FM/R/ES 
Maley, Donna E., Seoul 

Martin, Raymond B., Jr., Vientiane 
Muroski, Donald E., Phnom Penh 
Nelson, Charles J., Gaborone 
Ross, Genie M., DG/MED/CD 
Smoak, Marion H., S/CPR 
Wagner, Jean K., Helsinki 
Ward, Joyce G., Moscow 
Williams, Verna L., LWOP 


LS; Pollard, Barbara A., FADRC/PBR; 
Roberts, Shelley T., SCA/PPT; Rozmen- 
oski, Mary Ann, EA/EX; Sampson, Mary 
Alice, SCA/PPT; AO; Seawright, Cecelia 
P., SCA/PPT; Senkow, Katherine J., 
BF/FS/PRAS; Stewart, Battie H., SCA/ 
PPT; Stewart, Linda C. Brock, SCA/PPT; 
Tolson, Jerome S., SCA/PPT; Turner, 
Willistine D., A/SY/EX; Vanhook, Mel- 
vern, SCA/PPT; Williams, Janet C., 
ACDA; Wright, Elizabeth L., SCA/PPT. 


GS-3 

Bullock, ae R., A/OPR/SB; Hol- 
man, Jewel D., EB/OT/STA; Kimball, 
Merit C., CU/EA; ae Vella Ann, 
BF/FS; Lee, Barbara K., AISY/I; Louallen 
Gail A., M/FSI; McCoy, Barbara, SCA/ 
PPT/SB; Mitchell, Warren, PER/REM/ 
EMP; Muise, Karen Ann, SCA/PPT; Pen- 
land, Judith A., BF/FS/FD/P; Simpson, 
Gwendol n.E., BF/FS/FD/V; Smith, Vera 
ae PT; Thomasson, Valeria F., SCA/ 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Abdul, Diane C., SCA/PPT 
Benhaim, Gad, M/FS! 

Brown, Barbara J., SCA/PPT/AO 
Brunner, Joyce Ann, A/OPR/ST 
Bynum, Willie J., FADRC/PBR 
Carr, Judy F., SCA/PPT 

Chandler, Marion M., A/SY/! 
Davidson, Michael C., FADRC/PBR 
Davis, Stephen B., A&CP 
Dunnigan, David L., SCA/PPT 
Falcon, Ivy R., SCA/ PPT 
Girdosky, Margaret W., A/OPR/GS 
Glover, tuby M., SCA/PPT 
Gordon, David, SCA/PPT 

Gould, Inez V., SCA/PPT 

Hanson, Eileen M., SCA/PPT 
Hecox, Cynthia W., A/SY/T 

Hu, Jan, M/FSI 

Huff, Thomas D., CU/IVF/C 
Jarvis, Deborah A., PER/MGT/PS 
Jones, Evelyn May, FADRC/PBR 
Jones, Tony R., FADRC/PBR 
Kraft, Donald B., IGA 

Lamon, Joyce SCA/PPT 





Lidums, Anda, A&CP 

Long, Patricia E., SCA/PPT 
Mailliard, William Somers, USM/OAS 
Martin, Edith Maxine, C 

Mayo, Vondell V., SCA/PPT/AP/P 
McCoy, Catherine M., A/SY/FO 
McCoy, Deborah V., SCA/PPT/AO 
Melling, Maureen, SCA/PPT 
Michaud, M. Grace, SCA/PPT 
Millan, Sonia R., SCA/ PPT 

Minor, Betty Joyce, ACDA 
Moloney, Susanna E., SCA/PPT 
Moses, Helen Marie, ACDA 
Murray, James C., SCA/ PPT 
Nunnelly, Donna M., SCA/ PPT 
Olsen, Jillayne A., A&CP 

Penn, Gena D., SCA/ PPT 

Perkins, Barbara Kay N., A/SY/| 
Pollock, Tynia D., SCA/PPT 

Porse, Elisabeth, M/FSI 

Prioleau, Mary E., A&CP 

Pyle, Kristine A., ACDA 

Randazzo, Michele J., SCI/EN 
Riersgard, Linda F., A&CP 
Ronkowski, Josephine |., SCA/PPT 
Rose, Lavon K., SCA/PPT 
Routzahn, John A., Sr., A/OPR/VS 
Sather, Patricia P., BF/FS/FD/P 
Scott, Barbara R., A/SY/EX 
Sharafuddin, M/FSI 

Smith, Harvey Alvin, ACDA 
Solomon, Howard L., SCA/ PPT 
Stevens, Alice A., SCA/PPT 
Strahl, Robert C., SCA/VO 

Turner, Robert S., SCA/PPT 
Vanzandt, Isabelle A., SCA/PPT 
Walker, Catharina Cornelia, M/FS! 
Walker, Dimple McKinley, FADRC/PBR 
Ware, Mildred T., SCA/PPT/AO 
Waters, Juanita A., A/FBO 

Webb, Arnold, Jr., SCA/PPT 
Whitted, Treava A., A&CP 

Wilde, Valeria A., SCA/PPT 
Williams, Thomas H., SCA/PPT/AO 
Wooten, Austin Franklin, SCA/PPT 
Young, Carol, A/FBO 

Young, James R., A/OPR/GS 


REASSIGNMENTS 
Barnes, Laura T., 10 to D/LOS 


Seen Margaret, P to S/WF 
Clark, Cookie C., A&CP to EUR/RPE 
Connolly, Karen A., A/OPR/ST to 
FADRC/DA 
Fee, Wendy Elizabeth, A&CP to SCA 
Hess, Fanny Frances, M toA 
Jenkins, Gloria Ann, INR to NEA/ARP 
Johnson, Keith Julian, A&CP to C 
Johnson, Wendy S., A&CP to DG/MED/CD 
Krome, Marjorie D., A&CP to S/PRS 
Lee, Sharon L., A&CP to S/R 
Mossellem, Thomas E., S/CPR to A/BF 
Powell, Kathleen L., SCA/PPT to S/WF 
Vivian, Deidre A., PER/REM/EMP to 
NEA/ARN 


RETIREMENTS 


Blakely, Charles B., Jr., A/SY/SAS 
Greenfield, Alton J., LWOP 

Jones, Leonard S., A/OC/P 

Stern, Elizabeth A. L., A/SY/EX 
Umbarger, Mary W., EB/OCA/REP 


RESIGNATIONS 


Barile, Philip James, SCA/PPT 
Brigida, Miriam J., INR/XR/RRE 
Brockman, Margaret J., L 
Casey, William J., E 

Cecil, William L., ACDA 
Deaton, Claudia, SCA/ PPT 
Difilippo, Debra A., SCA/PPT 
Faustman, Catherine B., L/EA 
Finger, Susan, ACDA 
Frymire, Mary A., SCA/PPT 
Gardner, Mildred D., SCA/PPT/AO 
Haughey, Frank J., SCA/PPT 
Hayes, Mary E., A&CP 

Hover, Zina M., SCA/JO 

Jones, Iris A., SCA/PPT 

King, Tommy L., A/OC/P 

Klecker, Maureen H., EA/EX 
Kwiatkowski, Nancy Beyda, A/SY/! 
Mixon, Larita S., SCA/ PPT 
Mullen, Kathleen J., AF/EX 

Pifer, Karen S., M/FSI 

Pressier, Larry L., L/E 

Sapien, Sylvia M., LWOP 

Soden, Patricia H., M/MS 
Surratt, Cheryl D., SCA/PPT 
Tatum, Ruth H., LWOP 


47 Employees Awarded Step Increases 


Twenty-three Department employ- 
ees were awarded high quality step 
increases recently. They are: 


Irving M. Kanter, SCA/PPT; 
Yvonne L. Parker, CU/EA; Sophia 
Heben, EB/CBA/OCA; Donald D. 
Denault, A/OC/T; William P. De- 
courcy, A/SY/I; Claudelle J. Davis, 
SCA/PPT; Clementine E. Williams, 
A/SY/EX; Tamsin D. Lutz, IO/P; 
Thomasine Reid, INR/REA; Venny 
Z. Washington, PER/MGT/PS; Bar- 
bara J. Moore, PER/MGT/PS; John 
Longstreet, Jr., PER/MGT/PS; Hel- 
en E. Brown, PER/MGT/PS; Tho- 
mas S. Young, AF/EX; David Ross, 
AF/EX; Bernard J. Maxwell, AF/ 
EX; Hassie F. Pope, AF/EX; Charles 
S. Cunningham, AF/EX; Ruth R. 
Walker, D/BFS; Candi Rose Fernan- 
dez, NEA/TUR; Alberta D. Ellis, 
SCA/PPT; John D. Wallace, A/ 
OPR/ST; Arthur Paul Stratton, M/ 
FSI. 


During the same period, meritori- 
ous service increases were presented 
to the following 24 employees: 


Oscar Holmes, S; Fred J. Shalala, 
Paris; Lilymae Richardson, AF/W; 
L. Dawn Loberg, Vientiane; Jacque- 
line V. Tucker, Vientiane; Gladys O. 
Rigsby, Vientiane; C. Gaynelle John- 
ston, Vientiane; Lois E. Tepas, P; 
Dewey S. Holmes, Reykjavik; Jo- 
anne M. Purcell, NEA; Genevieve C. 
Burkot, NEA; Joy F. Churchill, 
NEA; Joe T. Sting, Jr., A/OC/P; 
Lilliana C. Williams, IO/UNP; Sid- 
ney L. Woollons, Bridgetown; Izella 
H. Williams, AF/W; Jones O. Rob- 
inson, AF/W; Ruth W. Winstanley, 
S/S-—O; Linda B. Robinson, USUN; 
Ronald B. Johnston, Nairobi; Myron 
D. Fink, Tokyo; John R. Horan, 
Vancouver; Helen N. Scott, PER/ 
MGT/PS; Aline S. Williams, PER/ 
MGT/PS. 
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Thorin, Judith A., LWOP 
Ward, Alice K., LWOP 
Wilson, Phyllis V., SCA/JO 
Young, James R., ACDA 
Zimpfer, Bryce G., Sr., LWOP 


STAFF PROMOTIONS 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Linda L. Abreu, Nicosia; Alice L. 
Bashaw, Buenos Aires; Joseph E. 
Becker, Lagos; Linda M. Bruck, 
Jakarta; Julia A. Casey, Manila; 
Nancy A. Ferraro, Rabat; Richard L. 
Gunn, Kuwait; Erman H. Harris, 
Manila; Patricia A. Kappel, Bonn; 
Thomas Jerry Keane, Paris; Pamela 
Le Tourneau, Tegucigalpa; Richard 
Lee Leggett, Bern; Sheila M. Mc- 
Hugh, Taipei; Mary Lou K. Miller, 
San Jose; Jerald Edward Pfaff, Paris; 
Constance M. Tsigris, Tehran; Eileen 
Carrie White, Amman; Barbara J. 
Wiseman, Ankara; Eugenia L. Wray, 
Port Louis. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Maureen M. Manson, New Delhi; 
Phyllis Y. Quandt, Islamabad; Nancy 
A Shalett, San Salvador. 


U.S. and Bahamas Conclude 
Preclearance Agreement 


The United States and the Baha- 
mas on April 23, concluded an 
agreement for the continuance of 
preclearance, the procedures by 
which U.S. inspection agencies (Cus- 
toms, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, and Agriculture) inspect 
U.S.-bound air travelers before de- 
parting the Bahamas. 


Preclearance was initiated at Nas- 
sau, Bahamas, in 1959 under an in- 
formal understanding between the 
two governments. 

Conclusion of the new agreement 
was prompted by Congressional con- 
cern that more adequate facilities be 
obtained for preclearance operations. 
Under the agreement the Government 
of the Bahamas will provide new 
facilities to meet the security require- 
ments of U.S. inspection agencies. 
The United States on its part will 
increase inspection personnel who 
will be able to handle an expanded 
number of flights. The result is ex- 
pected to be more efficient and ex- 
peditious inspection of passengers 
and baggage. 
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Library Booklist 


The New Europe and recent American-European relations 


This booklist is the first in a series on 
specific subjects. The list is not confined 
to recent publications and chiefly features 
works in English. The call number is given 
for books that are in the State Department 
Library. The Library would appreciate 
hearing from readers who find the sub- 
ject approach more useful than the pre- 
vious monthly list of Current Publications 
on Foreign Affairs. 


The Atlantic alliance 


BELL, Coral. The debatable alliance; an 
essay in Anglo-American relations. Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press, 1974. 130p. 
DA47.95.B4 

KISSINGER, Henry Alfred. The troubled 
partnership; a re-appraisal of the Atlantic 
alliance. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1965. 
266p. UA646.3.K56 

McC Loy, John Jay. The Atlantic alli- 
ance: its origin and its future. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1969. 83p. 
UA646.3.M34 

SMART, Ian. Future conditional: the 
prospect for Anglo-French nuclear co- 
operation. London, Institute for Strategic 
Studies, 1971. 45p. (Adelphi papers, no. 
78) HD9698.G7S6 

STANLEY, Timothy W. Détente diplo- 
macy: United States and European se- 
curity in the 1970’s. Cambridge, Mass., 
University Press of Cambridge, 1970. 170p. 
D1058.S73 


The Atlantic community 


The Atlantic Community reappraised; 
edited by Robert H. Connery. New York, 
Academy of Political Science, Columbia 
University, 1968. 156p. H1.A3 v. 29 no. 2 

CLEVELAND, Harold van B. The At- 
lantic idea and its European rivals. New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1966. 186p. D845.C45 

GEIGER, Theodore. The fortunes of the 
West; the future of the Atlantic nations. 
Bloomington, Ind., Indiana University 
Press, 1973. 304p. CB428.G44 

MIDDLETON, Drew. The Atlantic com- 
munity; a study in unity and disunity. 
New York, D. McKay Co., 1965. 303p. 
D845.M5 

PFALTZGRAFF, Robert L. The Atlantic 
community; a complex imbalance. New 
York, Van Nostrand Reinhold Co., 1969. 
216p. D1065.U5.P47 

Political and strategic studies, by Alas- 
tair Buchan and others. New York, 
Dunellen Co., 1971. 356p. D839.2.P54 


Economic aspects 

Building the American-European mar- 
ket; planning for the 1970's. Editor: Gene 
E. Bradley. Homewood, Ill., Dow Jones- 
Irwin, 1967. 272p. HF1455.B85 

Cooper, Richard N. The economics of 
inter-dependence: economic policy in the 
Atlantic community. New York, McGraw- 
Hill, 1968. 302p. HF1411.C64 

Diesoip, William. The United States 
and the industrial world: American foreign 
economic policy in the 1970's. New York, 
Praeger, 1972. 463p. 

SERVAN-SCHREIBER, Jean Jacques. The 
American challenge. New York, Athen- 
eum, 1968. 291p. HG5422.S461 


American foreign policy 
ARON, Raymond. The imperial Repub- 


lic: the United States in the world 1945- 
1972. Englewood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice- 
Hall, 1974. 

BELOFF, Max. The United States and 
the unity of Europe. Washington, Brook- 
ings Institution, 1963. 124p. D1065.U5B4 

BEUGEL, Ernst Hans van der. From 
Marshall aid to Atlantic partnership; 
European integration as a concern of 
American foreign policy. Foreword by 
Henry A. Kissinger. New York, Elsevier, 
1966. 480p. D1065.U5B45 

CaLLeEo, David P. The Atlantic fantasy: 
the U.S., NATO, and Europe. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. 182p. 

FULBRIGHT, James William. Old myths 
and new realities, and other commentaries. 
New York, Random House, 1964. 147p. 
E744.F8 

GELBER, Lionel Morris. The alliance of 
necessity; Britain’s crisis, the new Europe 
and American interests. New York, Stein 
and Day, 1966. DA47.95.G43 

JENKINS, Roy. Afternoon on the Po- 
tomac? A British view of America’s 
changing position in the world. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1972. 59p. 
E744.J36 

KLEIMAN, Robert. Atlantic crisis; Amer- 
ican diplomacy confronts a resurgent Eu- 
rope. New York, Norton, 1964. 158p. 
D1065.US5K55 

LeRCHE, Charles O. Last chance in Eu- 
rope; bases for a new American policy. 
Chicago, Quadrangle Books, 1967. 221p 
D1065.U514 

NUMMERLY, David. President Kennedy 
and Britain. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 
1972. 242p. DA47.95.N86 

STEEL, Ronald. The end of alliance: 
America and the future of Europe. New 
York, Viking Press, 1964. 148p. D1065. 
USS75 

U.S. ConGress. House. Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. United States relations 
with Europe in the decade of the 1970's. 
Hearings, Ninety-first Congress, second 
session. Washington, U.S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1970. 468p. D1065.U5U52 

Watty, Kenneth Neal. Foreign policy 
and democratic politics; the American and 
British experience. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1967. 3311p. E744.W24 


British foreign policy 

BELOFF, Max. The future of British 
foreign policy. New York, Taplinger, 
1969. 154p. DAS592.B45 

KITZINGER, Uwe W. Diplomacy and 
persuosion: how Britain joined the Com- 
mon Market. London, Thames and Hud- 
son, 1973. 432p. HC241.25.G7K5 

LreBeR, Robert J. British politics and 
European unity; parties, elites, and pres- 
sure groups. Berkeley. University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1970. 317p. JN329.P7L53 

MACMILLAN, Harold. At the end of 
the day, 1961-1963. London, Macmillan, 
1973. 572p. DAS66.9.M33A35 

WiLson, Harold. The Labour govern- 
ment, 1964-1970; a personal record. Lon- 
don, Weidenfeld and Nicolson and Michael 
Joseph, 1971. 836p. DAS91.WSA3 

YOUNGER, Kenneth Gilmour. Changing 
perspectives in British foreign policy. New 
York, Oxford University Press, 1964. 
139p. DAS88.Y6 


French foreign policy 


Carmoy, Guy de. The foreign policies 
of France, 1944-1968. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1970. 510p. DC404.C28 

Couve, de Murville, Maurice. Une 
politique étrangére, 1958-1969. Paris, 
Plon, 1971. 499p. DC412.C68 

Grosser, Alfred. French foreign pol- 
icy under De Gaulle. Boston, Little, Brown, 
1967. 175p. DC412.G76 

KUuLSsKI, Wladyslaw Wszebor. De Gaulle 
and the world; the foreign policy of the 
Fifth French Republic. Syracuse, N.Y., 
Syracuse University Press, 1966. 428p. 
DC412.K8 

Morse, Edward L. Foreign policy and 
interdependence in Gaullist France. Prince- 
ton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 
1973. 336p. DC412.M69 

NEWHOUuSE, John. De Gaulle and the 
Anglo-Saxons. New York, Viking Press, 
1970. 371p. DC373.G3.N46 

PickLes, Dorothy Maud. The uneasy 
entente: French foreign policy and Franco- 
British misunderstandings. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1966. 180p. DCS59.8. 
G7P5 


The European economic community 


AMERICAN Academy of Political and 
Social Science, Philadelphia, The new Eu- 
rope: implications for the United States. 
Special edition, James C. Charlesworth. 
Philadelphia, 1963. 238p. H1.A4 v. 348 

BARBER, James, ed. European commu- 
nity: vision and reality. London, Croon 
Helm in association with the Open Univ. 
Press, 1973. 434p. HC241.2.B24 

Camps, Miriam. European unification 
in the sixties; from veto to the crisis. New 
York, Published for the Council on For- 
eign Relations by McGraw-Hill, 1966. 
273p. D1060.C291 

DieBoLpD, William. The Schuman plan: 
a study in economic cooperation, 1950- 
1959. ixew York, Published for the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations by Praeger, 1959. 
750p. HD9525.A2D52 

Europe’s futures, Europe’s choices: 
models of Western Europe in the 1970's. 
Edited by Alastair Buchan. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1969. 167p. 
D1060.E85 

KITZINGER, Uwe W. The European 
Common Market and Community. New 
York, Barnes and Noble, 1967. 226p. 
HC241.2.K52 

MorGaN, Roger P. West European 
politics since 1945: the shaping of the 
European Community. London, Batsford, 
1972. 243p. D1058.M628 


LIBRARY SERVICES 


LOCATION: Room 3239 New State 
COLLECTION: 800,000 volumes, 1,500 periodical 
titles 
SERVES: State, AID, ACDA 
SERVICES: 
—Loan of books, 
ment documents 
—Locating and borrowing 


periodicals, and govern- 


items from other 
libraries 
—Assistance 


statistical, 


in finding information 
nistorical, biographical, etc.) 

—Automated retrieval of current events in- 
formation 


(legal, 


—Daily newspapers (back issues on micro- 
film) 
—Study carrels in stack area 


TELEPHONE: Extensions 20486, 20535, 21099 
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Order Form To: FOR USE OF SUPT. OF DOCS. 


Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


Enclosed find $ (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWSLETTER. ($10.30 a year; $2.60 additional if mailed to a 


foreign address.) 
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